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“ALL-ROUND MAN OF LETTERS ON THE 
18TH-CENTURY PLAN” 

JOHN T. FREDERICK" 


In an incredibly short space of time he has done work which, for quality 
and quantity, might well move many of his elder brethren to envy. 

Thus the writer of the introductory note to John Boynton Priest- 
ley’s Essays of Today and Tomorrow, published in 1926, comments 
on his work up to that time. He notes three collections of essays, 
“some volumes of sound criticism,” anthologies, and “‘an illuminat- 
ing study of George Meredith.”’ He concludes: ‘‘No mean achieve- 
ment this for a man who was born no longer ago than 1894.’’ One 
who attempts to appraise Priestley’s work in 1938 must echo this 
conclusion, the more heartily because he is aware that, since that 
introduction was written, in 1926, Priestley has added, to criticism 
and the essay, the novel and the drama as mediums of expression. 

Since his first book of essays, Brief Diversions, published in 1922, 
Priestley has had nine more volumes of essays published. Since Fig- 
ures in Modern Literature, published in 1924, he has produced five 
volumes of criticism, which include his evaluations of George Mere- 
dith and Thomas Love Peacock for the “English Men of Letters’’ 
series. His first novel, Adam in Moonshine (1926), has been followed 
by nine novels of his own creation, among them The Goed Com- 

* Mr. Frederick is professor of modern letters in the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. Formerly editor of the Midland, he has for years been rec- 


ognized as a sane, sensitive, uncommercial critic. His weekly book review is now 
broadcast by C.B.S. every Friday at six o’clock Central Standard Time. 
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panions and Angel Pavement, and two in collaboration: Farthing 
Hall, written with Hugh Walpole, and J’ll Tell You Everything, 
written with Gerald Bullett. Dangerous Corner (1932) was the first 
of six plays by Priestley that have been published. Added to all 
these works are two that do not quite fit into hard-and-fast classi- 
fications. English Journey is very rightly described in its subtitle as 
“being a rambling but truthful account of what one man saw and 
heard and felt and thought during a journey through England during 
the autumn of the year 1933.’’ Midnight on the Desert avows itself 
“an excursion into autobiography during a winter in America, 1935 
36.” These two are, perhaps, the most revealing of the man behind 
this large and varied body of work. In Midnight on the Desert he 
makes an illuminating confession: 

I have always wanted to be an all-round man of letters on the eighteenth- 
century plan, which allowed or commanded a man to write essay or poem, novel 
or play, just as he pleased. This is good fun, but it may not be good business. 
If you want to play for safety, keeping the career on a steady course, you will 
do the same thing over and over again—painting two cows in a field, two cows 
in a field—until at last they write, for the school books, ‘‘Nor can we omit a 
consideration of the leader of the two-cows-in-a-field group. ... . ’”” And there 
you are in your pigeonhole, and not unlike a stuffed pigeon. 


Certainly there is nothing of the stuffed pigeon about Priestley! 

The first substantial and extensive body of his work lies in the 
field of the personal essay. Priestley’s essays are truly suggestive 
of the man’s character and background; and it is well worth while 
to explore this part of his work, both for its own sake and as a guide 
to understanding of the author. We can feel that Priestley is essen- 
tially the Yorkshireman, kin in spirit as well as origin to some of the 
West Riding characters in his novels. There is the same common- 
sense appraisal of people and events, with shrewd humor that asks 
only for the appreciative chuckle. It is this air of stability that is 
reassuring. Priestley is not intolerant of fancy, but he never allows 
himself to be carried away by it. And he is never wilfully quaint 
or doggedly whimsical. Some of his earlier work seems slightly 
mannered, but this impression is soon lost. His later essays—those 
in the volume Open House (1927), for example—contain much forth- 
right and substantial writing, though often an inconsequential frag- 
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ment gives him his starting-point. In one case he was amused by 
a newspaper story about a white elephant that was evil tempered 
but was not punished because of its “‘mystical value.’’ The heading 
“‘A Sacred Bad Temper” led him to recall the bad tempers in many 
Victorian households that were respected or deferred to, although 
they often arose from indigestion. Now that bad temper is recog- 
nized as “‘a piece of gross self-indulgence,” we dare not loose it on 


‘ 


our families, and are often “compelled to use public questions as a 
kind of safety-valve.”’ 

The words “‘Bolshevist”’ and ‘‘Red’”’ have been a godsend to many a harassed 
father of a family and have enabled him to avoid innumerable domestic dis- 
turbances. The word “Capitalist’”’ has been the welcome signal to let off steam 
to countless men, mostly young, when they have been furious because their 
vanity has been hurt..... The trouble is, of course, that behind these names, 
which so many of us are using merely to exercise the remnant of our sacred 
bad temper, there are real people, and we have only to shout long enough and 
loud enough and pretend hatred and ferocity past some unseen point to find 
ourselves once more plunged into some ghastly tragi-comedy, in which two or 
three colossal white elephants will come crashing through the fabric of civiliza- 
tion. 

It is evident that to J. B. Priestley the personal essay is not 
merely a vehicle for whimsey or play with words. Indeed, in spite 
of the wide range of his literary activities, he is emphatically not 
a dabbler, not a dealer in superficialities. There is a thoroughness 
in his work in criticism, for example, which never sinks into pedantic 
heaviness but is unmistakable. It may be easily sampled in his book 
English Comic Characters (1925). Here he discusses a number of 
well-known comic characters, beginning with Bully Bottom and end- 
ing with Mr. Micawber. He devotes a chapter to each one, and 
analyzes the character fully, with apt citations of speech or act 
to prove each point. One need not agree with every phase of such 
interpretation, but one has at least the satisfaction, in disagreeing, 
of confronting a documented statement rather than a vague gen- 
eralization. 

In considering Priestley’s novels, a glimpse of his early life is 
illuminating. He was born at Bradford in Yorkshire and spent his 
first nineteen years there. Before the war Bradford was a very pros- 
perous center of woolen manufacturing. The post-war slump cut 
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Bradford’s export market severely; but the spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing industries still survive. Bruddersford, the mill town from 
which Jesiah Oakroyd in The Good Companions starts out on his 
journey to see England, is much like Bradford. And Haliford, from 
which Rose Salter and Edward Fielding of They Walk in the City 
go to try their fortunes in London, is a city in the West Riding very 
similar to Bradford. 

It is certain that somewhere, whether in his youth in Bradford 
or in his service in the army during the World War, Priestley ob- 
tained a rich knowledge and understanding of the working classes; 
and it is with such people that his novels primarily deal. The Good 
Companions, which Priestley himself calls ‘‘a long, comic, picaresque 
fairy-tale sort of novel,’’ assembles a group of people, only one of 
whom has independent means. Angel Pavement gives in careful de- 
tail the lives of four persons connected with a small London firm. 
They Walk in the City was planned, as Priestley himself says, 

.... to take two simple young people, typical specimens of the exploited and 
helpless class, to bring them together, part them, bring them together again, 
in the fashion of the oldest and simplest love stories, but to place them and their 
little romance within a strong framework of social criticism. 

He has done this and given the background and associates of these 
young people simply and vigorously. His picture of the lives of 
working people carries conviction, but he does not seem to be 
slumming. He is writing of people whom he knows and understands; 
and he writes as though he had lived with them, sat at table with 
them, and talked with them of today’s work and tomorrow’s pros- 
pects. He has a large relish for the idiosyncrasies that make men 
and women “characters,’”’ and gives us much detail that is amusing 
but never so broadly comic as to seem invented rather than drawn 
from life. Stanley, the office boy in Angel Pavement, is planning to 
be a detective and, while out on errands, does so much “shaddering”’ 
for practice that he is an annoyance to his superiors. Jerry Jerning- 
ham, the comedian and dancer of the ‘Good Companions” troupe, 
speaks with an exaggerated accent—the third he has had since he 
quit his job in an outfitter’s shop in Birmingham. At the end of the 
book he has acquired, along with success, an American accent as a 
memento of a season on Broadway. 
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It is inevitable that, in dealing with such people as these, a writer 
shall be faced with the whole social problem of the urban worker 
who is barely able to make a living, who turns to drink or the movies 
for escape from drab days. The industrial depression, with its in- 
evitable reaction upon the working classes, has been of much longer 
duration in England than in America; and thinking men have cast 
about in many directions for help in the situation. Priestley’s solu- 
tion is what he calls “liberal socialism.’”’ He says in Midnight on 
the Desert: 


A belief in some form of socialism—and the form has often changed—is 
not with me, as it is with many persons, an act of rebellion, but almost some- 
thing belonging to tradition and filial piety. I was brought up among socialists, 
not the embittered rebels of today, but the gentle, hopeful theorists of thirty 
or forty years ago. My father, who was both a better and happier man than 
I am, was a socialist. .... 

Years ago, when my first scribblings were achieving print, he was proud of 
me; and now, too long after we exchanged our last words, I think I am prouder 
still of him. Because he did not want too much himself and hated to see others 
have too little, because he knew that life now has something better to offer than 
a universal all-in wrestling match for money, because he knew that there were 
more and more people like himself coming into the world, people who could 
be trusted to do their duty by the public that employed them, who did not need 
to be threatened with starvation nor inspired by greed, he believed not only in 
government for the people by the people, but also in production, which touches 
us more than government does, by the people for the people, and so was a 
socialist. And he remains in my memory as the ideal socialist citizen. Of such 
could be made the best kingdom yet on this earth. 

Priestley’s later novels are urban in setting and give us cities 
and the lives of city people. Rural England is seen only fleetingly— 
not, it seems, because of lack of appreciation, for there are some fine 
glimpses of Yorkshire moors, but because he is more concerned with 
the problems that affect city-dwellers. Possibly, too, his concern for 
people has led to some lack of balance in regard to plot. Benighted 
has a setting like a bad dream with much action to correspond. Some 
of the characters resolve their inner troubles and justify themselves 
in the eyes of the reader, but the story is heavily shadowed by the 
demented occupants of the strange house in Wales. The kidnapping 
of Rose in They Walk in the City, and the ending of the story in 
mid-air with a dubious corpse in the background, seem gratuitous 
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melodrama in an otherwise quiet story. Mr. Golspie and his daugh- 
ter, come to England from some vague Baltic state, are exotic char- 
acters in Angel Pavement, with an unredeemed ruthlessness necessary 
to the plot, no doubt, but out of key with the rest of the story. 
The Good Companions balances best. It is surely a “fairy-tale’’ sort 
of novel, but it stays consistently within the region of phantasy it 
has marked out for itself. 

These are small matters, however, in relation to the rich and 
substantial achievement of Priestley’s fiction as a whole. It might 
have been expected that he would follow novels with more novels, 
each observing a formula previously successful; but possibly he was 
keeping the stuffed pigeon in mind. At any rate, in Midnight on the 
Desert Priestley discusses his reasons for undertaking to write plays. 
He realized that the audience of a playwright was much more 
limited than that of a novelist. He knew that a novelist who has 
finished his book has ended his labors upon it, while “the dramatist 
who has finished his play has hardly begun.” Yet the attraction of 
the theater seemed to him to outweigh the obvious difficulties. “‘] 
came to see that the Theater, though much of its appeal may be 
childish, is an institution that cannot be safely despised even by the 
philosopher.” 

His first play, Dangerous Corner, was written in 1932. He de- 
scribes this play in the Preface to Three Plays and a Preface (1933) 
as “the kind of play that experts always say that novelists and new- 
comers cannot write: a very compact affair with one set, only a 
few characters, and continuous action.”’ It has the interesting struc- 
tural device of building up a long sequence of what might have 
happened and then breaking back later in the third act to what 
really happened. Eden End is avowedly his favorite play. It has 
not been as successful as some of the others, however, probably be- 
cause it is a play of character rather than action and has no high 
dramatic spots. It is laid in the home of a country doctor in north- 
ern England, and deals with the return of his daughter, who had 
run away from home eight years earlier to go on the stage, and the 
clash of her shallow selfishness with the steady courage of her 
younger sister, who had stayed on at home to care for her dying 
mother and to keep a home for her father. 
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Priestley’s latest play, Time and the Conways (1938), ventures 
upon a new field in which he has become much interested. Some new 
theories of time, as advanced by J. W. Dunne in An Experiment 
with Time (reviewed by Priestley in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, February 26, 1938), have caught his attention and seem to him 
steps toward the solution of the problem of time, which is “the 
particular riddle that the Sphinx has set for this age of ours.’’ He 
discusses this problem at some length in Midnight on the Desert 
and adds to Dunne’s theories some of his own speculations. The 
play itself does not stimulate thought as much as his discussion 
does. The first act shows the Conway family celebrating Kay’s 
twenty-first birthday, in 1919. The second act gives us Kay’s 
glimpse of herself and her family some eighteen years later. The 
third act goes back to the birthday party, with Kay shadowed by 
the awareness of the future. This glimpse is not sufficiently ex- 
plained. It does not fully expound Dunne’s theory of the observer, 
though there is an interesting suggestion of it in the conversation 
of Alan and Kay at the end of the second act. 

ALAN: No, Time’s only a kind of dream, Kay. If it wasn’t, it would have 
to destroy everything—the whole universe—and then remake it again every 
tenth of a second. But Time doesn’t destroy anything. It merely moves us on 
—in this life—from one peephole to the next. 

Kay: But the happy young Conways, who used to play charades here, 
they’ve gone, and gone for ever. 

ALAN: No, they’re real and existing, just as we two, here now, are real and 
existing. We’re seeing another bit of the view—a bad bit, if you like—but the 
whole landscape’s still there. 

Kay: But, Alan, we can’t be anything but what we are now. 

ALAN: No.... it’s hard to explain .... suddenly like this... . there’s a 
book I’ll lend you—read it in the train. But the point is, now, at this moment, 
or any moment, we’re only a cross-section of our real selves. What we really 
are is the whole stretch of ourselves, all our time, and when we come to the end 
of this life, all those selves, all our time, will be ws—the real you, the real me. 
And then perhaps we'll find ourselves in another time, which is only another 
kind of dream. 

Kay: I'll try to understand ....so long as you really believe—and think 
it’s possible for me to believe—that Time’s not ticking our lives away .... 
wrecking ....and ruining everything .... for ever..... 

ALAN: No, it’s all right, Kay. I’ll get you that book. (Moves away towards 
door, then turns.) You know, I believe half our trouble now is because we think 
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Time’s ticking our lives away. That’s why we snatch and grab and hurt each 
other. 

Kay: As if we were all in a panic on a sinking ship. 

ALAN: Yes, like that. 

KAy (smiling at him): But you don’t do those things—bless you! 

ALAN: I think it’s easier not to— if you take a long view. 

Kay: As if we’re—immortal beings. 

ALAN (smiling): Yes, and in for a tremendous adventure. 

Even to an audience unfamiliar with the time theory involved, this 
passage might be richly suggestive; but the whole “glimpse of the 
future’ is in danger of seeming merely a playwright’s device. 

To become really acquainted with Priestley one must read Mid- 
night on the Desert. He came to America to supervise the production 
of a play in the fall of 1935 and then spent the winter with his wife 
and children in Arizona. Before he left the ranch there, he spent one 
evening in the little house that had been built for his working-place, 
and went through his accumulated papers to sort them and destroy 
what he did not want to keep. It is this evening that gives the book 
its title, and the retained or rejected papers are used as starting- 
points for the discussion of many things. He has much to say about 
America—not all of it complimentary, to be sure, but free from any 
patronizing quality. Much of it is shrewd comment, often with a 
humorous twist. He has much to say of Hollywood and the film 
industry; he gives his reactions to Arizona, his estimate of the cow- 
boys with whom he became acquainted. He visited Grand Canyon, 
Salton Sea, and Boulder Dam, and has fresh comments upon these. 
With this reporting of places is much and varied discussion of the 
problems of the novelist, the place of art and music in life today, 
political trends and what they imply. He dwells briefly upon the 
American woman as pictured in magazine advertisements: 

These advertisements in the popular magazines tell one far more than the 
stories and articles they break into such irritating fragments. They showed me 
very clearly that the ordinary American woman, whose custom they are solicit- 
ing, is an unusually competitive being. She has only been freed from most of 
the drudgery of the European woman in order to lead a still more strenuous 
life. She has to compete all the time. When she is young she must look prettier 
than the girls she is with, otherwise the young males will ignore her completely. 
In my forty-odd years I have never yet been at any social function where all 
the young men crowded around one girl and left her less dazzling sisters to 
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droop alone, but according to the advertisers this is always liable to happen 
in America, where the young males have a strange uniformity of taste, and a 
girl must either dazzle or be ignored. She must get her man. Then, having got 
him, she must keep him; and if she is not very careful—in various horribly 
intimate matters—she will not keep him. She has only to slack off for a day or 
two—and he has gone. If he does not go, and she marries him, then there may 
be children, and with them a whole host of new and terrible dangers. Mother 
must know, Mother must see to it, Mother must not grow careless for a moment. 
Suppose the children are doing well, can she afford to take it easy? No, no. 
She must serve the right kind of food, surround herself with the right kind of 
household appointments, go to the right places, read the right books; juggle 
with kitchen, coquetry, and culture; cultivate her body, cultivate poise, cultivate 
charm, cultivate personality, cultivate her mind. 

Even though you can occasionally relax into the perfectly adjusted easy- 
chair or on the super-de-luxe mattress, with the acids and alkaloids inside you 
behaving themselves perfectly, it remains a hard life. 


From this sort of light comment he ranges through many serious 
subjects, perhaps the most significant of which is the problem of 
time. He admits that he has considered writing a book on the sub- 
ject, for he has found the study of the problem and theories about 
it very interesting. He draws, as I have said, much of his discussion 
from the theories of J. W. Dunne, but he advances one stimulating 
speculation that is his own. He has referred to a little book, pub- 
lished in 1885, called Flatland: A Romance of Many Dimensions. 
The inhabitants of Flatland know only two dimensions and hence 
are like geometric figures with only length and breadth. Into this 
world comes a sphere, who tells a Flatlander of the three-dimen- 
sional world. Priestley goes on from this to suggest that to a Flat- 
lander a sphere passing through his plane of consciousness would 
appear first as a point, then as a succession of circles that would 
grow in size. 


I saw then that to such beings the third dimension could only appear in 
successive states, running in a before-and-after direction, quite unlike the other 
two dimensions, and therefore not in Space but in Time. What is obvious to us 
three-dimensional beings as mere thickness would seem to them so much growth 
or decay. 


By analogy he arrives at the speculation that we may be three- 
dimensional creatures in a four-dimensional universe and that our 
only apprehension of this fourth dimension is what we call “time.” 
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As philosopher of time, as playwright, novelist, critic, essayist, 
J. B. Priestley has certainly gone far toward the realization of his 
confessed aim to be “‘an all-round man of letters.’’ Viewing such a 
career, one cannot escape a question as to the ultimate substantiality 
of his achievement, for versatility is too often associated with un- 
importance. I do not think that Priestley will lose significance, 
however. He is too sincere, too much himself. If he writes a book 
about time, it will be fresh, vigorous, genuine, even in its dealing 
with the most abstruse of problems. Meanwhile, his work has the 


sweeping virtue of vitality, of perennial interest. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE READING CLINIC 
STELLA S. CENTER’ 


We are agreed that serious reading disabilities exist among school 
children and adults. Ample statistics establish the fact that a large 
percentage of both school and adult population cannot read. We 
have now reached the point of demanding a constructive program 
for dealing with reading disabilities. All readers, regardless of their 
intelligence quotients, are retarded readers if their reading achieve- 
ment is not commensurate with their intelligence. 

There are many good answers to the question as to what to do 
for disabled readers. I shall limit my discussion to one arm of the 
service—the reading clinic. 

Some people object to the word “‘clinic.’’ I do not. A clinic is a 
place where disabilities are diagnosed and corrective and remedial 
treatment prescribed, and, in some instances, administered. 

May I give you my conception of a reading clinic? 

First, it is a pleasant place—a gay place, if you please. Space, 
color, and sunlight are among the minimal essentials. It should be 
easily accessible, whether it is in a school or in a university. The 
clinic should be equipped with materials for giving both mental and 
language tests, particularly silent and oral reading. It is obvious 

™ Dr. Center is director of the Reading Clinic of New York University and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Examiners of the New York City Board of Education. She is co- 
author of Teaching High School Students To Read. 
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that attractive books of all kinds are an indispensable part of a 
reading clinic. I place among the necessities a motion-picture cam- 
era for photographing eye-movements as the pupil reads The in- 
strument used in the Reading Clinic of New York University is the 
ophthalmograph, manufactured by the American Optical Company, 
a camera equipped with a 35-mm. film on which is recorded with 
photographic accuracy a reading graph. From the graph it is pos- 
sible to discover the reading speed per minute, the number of re- 
gressions, the number of fixations, the duration of fixations, and 
the eye-span. With each test there is also a test of comprehension 
of the material read. 

Supplementing the reading graph, there should be a test made 
with the telebinocular to test single binocular ability of the eyes. 
Unless fusion of images is immediate and reliable, reading will be 
associated with such discomfort that the reader will not persist in 
reading. The telebinocular tests the efficiency of each eye separately 
and of both eyes together. Any tendency to suppress one eye and 
make the other do the work can be detected. The telebinocular is 
manufactured by the Keystone View Company. 

These two tests with the ophthalmograph and the telebinocular 
enable a teacher who is not an eye specialist to separate pupils with 
normal eyes from those with such visual anomalies as to make a 
visit to the eye specialist urgent. The director of a clinic does not 
claim to be an eye specialist. The two tests just described constitute 
a screening process. 

The next instrument urgently needed in a reading clinic is an au- 
diometer, for reading disabilities are closely correlated with auditory 
acuity. The model found most useful in our clinic is the 6 A model 
made by the Western Electric Company. It provides for a detailed 
graph of the hearing of both ears. 

When the child begins reading he has a large vocabulary of words, 
the meaning of which he knows when he hears the words. Then 
begins the work of identifying words heard and words seen. If hear- 
ing is not acute, he will probably fumble with reading, spelling, 
pronunciation, and enunciation. 

In every clinic there should be provision made for psychological 
and physical examinations by specialists in their respective fields. 
All the findings based on objective data should be supplemented 
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by conferences and interviews, until a complete picture of each 
pupil has been made and accurately recorded in a case history. 

Another machine which we have found very useful in the reading 
clinic is the tachistoscope, an instrument which permits controlled 
reading. The model that we use is the metronoscope, made by the 
American Optical Company. The metronoscope is a three-shutter 
device that trains the pupil in regular, rhythmic, left-to-right eye- 
movements and is so constructed that the speed of reading can be 
adjusted to the reader and gradually increased as his improvement 
warrants. A pupil’s comprehension of what he reads is checked, for 
speed without comprehension is of no value in reading. 

To review, the essential equipment of a reading clinic seems to 
be: a motion-picture camera adapted to photographing eye-move- 
ments, a telebinocular to test fusional power, an audiometer to test 
auditory acuity, and a metronoscope to train in rapid, efficient, 
left-to-right movements of the eye and a reliable lateral sweep to 
pick up the next line. 

Perhaps you are wondering if our reading clinic is only a collec- 
tion of instruments. What of the teaching personnel? The first 
essential is instructors who know what reading is and who them- 
selves read. They must understand reading difficulties. They must 
never become so absorbed in the mechanics of reading that they 
lose sight of the purpose of all reading: to get ideas from the printed 
page. 

Every reading clinic needs a competent technician who can make 
tests with the ophthalmograph, the telebinocular, and the audio- 
meter, and, if possible, one who can develop the film so that quick 
returns from the testing with the ophthalmograph are possible. If 
the technician is so versatile as to be able to assist in the keeping of 
records, filing, and secretarial work, so much the better. One mem- 
ber of the teaching staff should master the teaching technique re- 
quired in connection with the metronoscope, which has possibilities 
as a teaching instrument not yet even guessed. 

I have touched briefly on the equipment and the personnel of 
a reading clinic. Perhaps you are interested in the pupils who come 
to the clinic. If you have any doubt as to the interest of children 
and adults in their reading disabilities, a study of the response to 
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broadcasts about reading and to newspaper and magazine articles 
would dispel any doubts. Last summer the New York Times invited 
the Reading Clinic of New York University to have an exhibit at 
the Book Fair, held from the fifth through the twenty-first of No- 
vember, 1937. We agreed to have the exhibit set up the instruments 
and provided printed material consisting of tests and reprints about 
reading. The attendance at the Fair was approximately one hundred 
thousand, and, if I may judge from the daily reports and the demand 
for materials, every one of the one hundred thousand visited the 
reading-clinic exhibit. The public is rapidly becoming reading-con- 
scious. Note recent articles in Popular Science Monthly, the Literary 
Digest, the Reader’s Digest, Harper's, the Atlantic Monthly, and 
Time. 

As I review the procession of disabled readers who have visited 
the clinic during the past year, I find the ages ranging from nine 
to sixty-nine. They are elementary-school children, high-school, col- 
lege, and university students. A variety of professions and occupa- 
tions and interests is represented in this group: secretaries, lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, public accountants, salesmen, housewives, insur- 
ance agents, research workers, actors, statisticians, engineers, and 
members of the Junior League—the list can be further extended. 
All have one thing in common: they are handicapped by the lack 
of reading skill in accomplishing what they wish to do, and they 
are courageously trying to remedy their deficiencies. During the 
past year we have had a preponderance of boys and men in the 
clinic. Girls and women either read better or won’t admit their 
reading disabilities. 

The disabled and retarded readers are not limited to pupils of 
inferior intelligence. Superior and very superior minds may accom- 
pany reading disabilities. 

I should like to tell you a little more specifically about a few of 
the cases. 

There is William, a schoolboy seventeen years old and eager to 
go to college, reading on the fifth-grade level; prior to September he 
had never of his own accord read a book through. In October he 
read three books in three weeks and liked them; he looked on an 
enforced two days in the hospital as a splendid opportunity to finish 
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a book. He watches his metronoscope score eagerly, having prog- 
ressed from 150 to 310 words a minute from September 25 to No- 
vember 15. He is now competing with his own record to see how 
soon he can reach his goal—a speed of 350 words a minute, with 
100 per cent comprehension of what he reads. 

While no one can be a good reader whose mechanics are poor, 
our chief concern is with the quality of the pupil’s mind. William 
thinks well, has a keen sense of honor, dresses carefully, and has 
impeccable manners; his reading difficulty began with his failure 
in the elementary school to associate sounds with letters. He writes 
and spells like a fourth-grade child and mumbles his words when he 
reads. His two younger brothers are superior in school achievement 
and William feels humiliated in their presence. His parents wisely 
sent him away in September to a good preparatory school, and 
registered him for week-end instruction at the Reading Clinic. We 
have William now at the point where he is co-operating in the learn- 
ing process. His mind and spirit are responding to the interested, 
careful, individual attention that he is receiving. 

In this procession of clinic pupils there is Patricia, with a high 
I.Q. but with marked reading disability, who settled herself with 
the utmost composure at my desk and remarked, ‘“‘I am a problem 
child. I must not be excited.” 

In this procession I think of the actor from Broadway who is 
unable to read at sight and, consequently, fails in tryouts. He was 
set to work on phrasing—grouping words to express units of thought 
—in order that he might read intelligently at sight. 

There is the brilliant young lawyer who will have only the work 
with the tachistoscope and the insurance broker who stood on a 
peak in Darien when he first comprehended the idea of adapting 
reading skills to the material to be read. The idea of patterns of 
writing, and therefore patterns of reading, captured his interest— 
an old story to you, but not to the salesman, the bookkeeper, the 
secretary, the dentist. 

I am reminded of the dentist who had a sense of frustration when 
he looked at a printed page, and who was especially irritated by a 
big book. It required a good deal of reasoning to induce him to 
think with the author and to make the adaptation in reading that 
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one makes in listening. We listen with our minds; we should read 
with our minds. 

I am especially interested in the sixteen-year-old boy, very in- 
telligent, but greatly retarded in reading—an enigma to his mother 
and father. The reading graph revealed the fact that Samuel does 
not trust his eyes to make a lateral sweep and pick up the next 
line of print. He feels his way back on the same line in order to be 
sure of picking up the next line. When I asked him if he did that, 
he said, ‘‘Yes, of course,”’ in a tone that intimated that everybody 
must read that way. No one, up to this fall, had discovered Samuel’s 
reversal tendencies. 

I recall with much satisfaction the case of a fifteen-year-old high- 
school boy from Newark whose teacher and whose parents told me 
privately that John was stupid. Testing showed that John read 200 
words a minute and that he made 104 fixations and 38 regressions 
per 100 words. The screening test indicated that John had to go 
to an eye specialist. The diagnosis was horizontal nystagmus of both 
eyes and amblyopia of the left eye. In fact, John had suppressed 
the left eye from the age of four, and tried to make the right eye 
do all the work. The condition was so acute that he was threatened 
with blindness. Co-operating with the specialist, we succeeded in 
increasing both speed and comprehension and in convincing John 
that he had a good mind. The effect on his mind and spirit was a 
reward for our continued efforts. 

Most of the pupils who come to us have never voluntarily read 
a book through. This was the case with Ivan, a high-school student, 
who read with laborious slowness; instruction begun in April re- 
sulted in his reading, in July, An American Doctor's Odyssey and 
I Found No Peace. He said that they were good books. 

Ivan reminds me of a secretary in the Standard Oil Company 
who never read a book except in her high-school days—not one 
after leaving high school. Her treatment in the clinic consisted of 
giving her help in the mechanics of reading, in stimulating her mind 
with ideas, and in making her acquainted with patterns of writing 
and the necessity of adapting reading to the pattern of writing. The 
result was that in July, after a period of training begun in May, this 
pupil read with satisfaction Giants in the Earth, I Found No Peace, 
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The Way of the Transgressor, and even Gone with the Wind. Her 
reading rate was one of these books a week, except in the case of 
Gone with the Wind. 

Instances of these individual cases of disability could be multi- 
plied. Our policy is to individualize our work. In almost every in- 
stance the reading disability could have been prevented if a wise 
teacher had noted the initial difficulty and had given intelligent 
help when it was most needed. 

Not all our stories are “success” stories. We are dealing in most 
cases with chronic retardation—in some instances with a lifetime 
of retardation. Consciousness of inability to read makes a child feel 
queer and different. One successful businessman told me that he 
had a definite procedure by which he referred everything to his 
secretary, and said that he would be thrown into a panic if he were 
called upon to read a paragraph aloud to anyone. 

The clinic has also undertaken group work. Last summer eighty 
Freshmen in New York University who had failed in the preceding 
spring term were tested by Miss Gladys L. Persons, co-director of 
the clinic, as to their reading ability. Some had failed in as many as 
four subjects. Their ages ranged from sixteen and one-half to twen- 
ty-three years. The Iowa Silent Reading Test (Advanced Form) was 
administered. Some of these Freshmen ranged in reading skill as low 
as the eighth grade of an elementary school. 

Of these eighty Freshmen, forty-five were found to have visual 
difficulties serious enough to warrant examination by an eye spe- 
cialist. One student was found to have alternating vision; he had 
wondered about himself but had done nothing beyond wondering. 
The reading graph was a revelation of the way he actually read. 
Ten students, a cross-section of the eighty, were selected for in- 
struction to see what could be accomplished in a brief period of six 
weeks, with two lessons a week. One student increased his speed 
from 183 words a minute to 414; another, from 152 to 332. In every 
case there was definite improvement in comprehension, in the reduc- 
tion of the number of fixations and regressions, and in the increase 
of the span of recognition. 

These students had spent twelve years in elementary and second- 
ary schools. Most of them had such serious reading disabilities as 
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to render them unable to cope with college work. The reports on 
the current term’s work are awaited with interest, in the hope that 
there will be definite improvement in the quality of their work. 

I have outlined briefly the work of the Reading Clinic of New 
York University, the outgrowth of the clinical work at Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, begun with federal aid. If I may risk a 
prediction, the time is near when each school will have a reading 
clinic and a reading specialist prepared to deal with the problems 
of reading instruction on every school level. It is the part of wisdom 
for teachers to prepare for the demand for this kind of service. 

And I predict also that the time is near at hand when each school 
system will have a reading clinic to which schools may send extreme 
cases for diagnosis, and that a director of reading will have charge 
of the reading clinic and give supervision to remedial instruction 
conducted in the schools. 

When teachers say that they cannot give time to reading because 
they must cover the course of study, I reply that pupils cannot 
cover the course of study if they cannot read. We build an educa- 
tional system around the idea that pupils must master books, and 
then fail to teach them how to read. The chief source of ideas is the 
book; yet our system of education graduates pupils who take little 
satisfaction in reading and depend chiefly on tabloids, motion pic- 
tures, and the radio for intellectual stimulus. In my opinion, sec- 
ondary-school teachers are more at fault than elementary-school 
teachers, for the latter have struggled to teach reading, and we of 
the secondary schools have until recently spent our energy in be- 
wailing the pupils’ shortcomings. 

Acquaintance with clinical procedure makes us proceed more in- 
telligently with diagnosis and instruction, even if we have no equip- 
ment. Diagnosis cannot be so accurate without equipment, but the 
teacher with clinical training has a clearer idea of procedures than 
if the training were lacking. Clinical training dramatizes the work 
and makes it more vivid. 

In conclusion, I recommend a crusading campaign to convince 
boards of education, taxpayers, and ourselves that the business of 
the school is to teach people to read, as Carlyle said one hundred 
years ago, and that we need equipment and trained teachers if we 
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are to develop a literate electorate. In the meantime, even if the 
equipment is lacking, let’s carry on with clear-eyed intelligence the 
work of developing boys and girls who can read. 





MAKING A MOTION PICTURE OF 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
MARY RUTH HODGE’ 


We have just had the premiére showing of our own motion picture, 
The Lady of the Lake! That the showing was in our own junior 
high school auditorium instead of Grauman’s Chinese Theater, that 
the actors and actresses were our ninth-grade students instead of 
glamorous Hollywood stars, and that the film was a 16-mm. one 
instead of the regulation theater size did not lessen the importance 
of the occasion for us one bit. We had translated into a moving, 
living picture our interpretation of Scott’s wonderful poem, and, 
after months of concerted co-operation and work, we had completed 
the film, twelve hundred feet in length. That was the thing that 
counted with us! 

STUDYING “‘THE LADY OF THE LAKE”’ 

Our ninth-grade students have the privilege of studying this 
beautiful classic, and for ten consecutive semesters the joy of pre- 
senting this charming literary piece has been mine. It did not take 
long for me to learn that it was difficult for students of this age to 
appreciate properly and to enjoy thoroughly the poem, and I sect 
to work to devise some way of offering The Lady of the Lake to 
students that would make it entertaining, interesting, and at the 
same time beautiful and worth while. 

This is the plan I now follow very successfully. 

For many weeks before the classic is even mentioned to them, 
they are given the difficult words which are in the poem, for spelling 

* Teacher of English in the Alex G. Barret Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. The 


project described in the article was carried on with the active co-operation of Miss 
Lillian McNulty, teacher of social studies in the same school. 
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and vocabulary study. They master as many per week as they can, 
the number depending entirely on the class. One month before the 
reading begins the students are introduced to Scotland, and I tell 
them enough about the country, its history, and its people to get 
them interested. I have collected many pictures which I show them. 
They are then given a worksheet to use as a guide for library read- 
ing. This worksheet asks that they do the following: 

1. Draw a map of Scotland, locating the Highlands and Lowlands. 

2. Place in the highland region the following: the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Vennachar, Achray, Menteith, Lomond, Lubnaig, 
Con, and Ard; rivers—Artney, Teith, Forth, Endrick, Glen- 
finlas; mountains—Benvoirlich, Benledi, Uam-Var, Benvenue, Ben- 
lomond, Ben-An; Brigg of Turk; Coilantogle Ford; Forest of Glen- 
artney, Glenfinlas, Ellen’s Isle, Coir-nan-Uriskin, St. Bride’s Chapel, 
Cambusmore, Torry, Lendrick, Doune, and Stirling. 

3. Write a description of the Highlanders, telling their ways of 
living, something of their history in this part of Scotland, their 
sports, work, religion, superstitions, hospitality, customs, and habits. 
In what ways were they different from the Lowlanders? 

4. Tell something of the clans and the importance of minstrels 
in their lives. 

5. Tell the story of James V of Scotland—his early boyhood, his 
troubles, particularly with the Douglases, kind of man he was, and 
the kind of ruler. 

6. Tell interesting facts about Sir Walter Scott, his early child- 
hood, his struggles, education, ambitions, love affairs, hobbies, pets, 
children. Tell some of the characteristics of his writings, his place 
as a writer, and mention some of his best-known works. 

When the students have completed this work and have discussed 
it thoroughly in class, I read to them The Lady of the Lake. I do not 
know how many principles of modern teaching this violates, and 
I do not care, for it is absolutely the only method which I have 
found that will give to them the richness and depth and beauty of 
the poem. I pause to discuss nothing until one canto has been read. 
The students are then given the privilege of discussing the canto in 
any manner they wish, and I answer any questions they cannot. 
I do not point out beautiful passages as I read; I do not draw char- 
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acter sketches; I do not comment on the meter, rhyme, or kind 
of poetry. Nor do I preach sermons from the lessons brought out. 
My only comments are made at the end of each canto, and they 
are to lead them to wonder what will happen next. The students 
for six days (one canto per day) do nothing but keep their books 
open and enjoy the story, each in his own way. 

When I have read the poem, we then discuss the plot, and, with 
all groups except the mentally superior ones, I tell them who the 
hunter or James-Fitz-James is in the very beginning, or I lead them 
to guess; the characters are discussed, and as we give various traits 
lively arguments ensue, settled by reading passages from the poem; 
each student is given the opportunity to read the part that he liked 
best; we find beautiful lines; they always pick out the dramatic 
scenes. 

I never give a test on The Lady of the Lake. It is too lovely and 
too wonderful. I, the teacher, take the only test given, and my grade 
depends entirely on how much the students have enjoyed the poem. 
No written work is ever assigned, but I do suggest that it would be 
fine if they would memorize at least twenty lines which they like— 
taken from any part or parts of the poem—and they never fail to 
do this. Many memorize seventy-five and one hundred lines. One 
teacher asked me once why my students liked this poem, and she 
went ahead to say that her classes hated it. As I explained how I 
taught it and mentioned that I never gave tests, she exclaimed, 
“My goodness, my classes begin reading it Monday, and I have 
been warning them for several days that they had better pay atten- 
tion and study, for they would certainly have a good, hard test on it 
when we finished reading it.” 

So much for the study of the poem itself, and the explanation 
was necessary, I think, to show the preparation for the motion 
picture. 

THE MAKING OF THE MOTION PICTURE 

While one class was finding the dramatic scenes in The Lady of 
the Lake, they suggested that a good motion picture could be made 
of the story. I agreed with them. Miss Lillian McNulty, a social- 
studies teacher in our school, had attended the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles during the summer of 1936, had taken several 
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classes in motion-picture work and in visual education, and had 
purchased a 16-mm. camera. She suggested that we make the pic- 
ture and really urged us to plan it. She was the only one who knew 
anything about making pictures, and from then on she advised us 
as to what to do and how to prepare for the making of the picture. 

The entire class chose the scenes to be filmed. I shall not mention 
them, but I am sure that every important scene was included except 
that of the crazy girl, Blanche, which had to be omitted because the 
picture was getting to be too long; and that of the Commoners’ 
games at Stirling in which Douglas took part. The latter was left 
out because it was so difficult to make—requiring, as it did, so many 
characters, varied costumes, and skill in the many games. 

After the scenes were selected the class was divided into the follow- 
ing committees with the duties as described: 

1. One group worked with Miss McNulty and me in writing the 
scenario. 

2. A Costumes Committee found pictures of all the clothing worn 
by the characters from King James and his nobles to Roderick Dhu 
and his lowliest Highlander. They then designed the costumes to 
be used. 

3. An Arms Committee found the kinds of weapons used by both 
Highlanders and Lowlanders and made a sample of each one. 

4. A dwellings group became familiar with the Highlanders’ huts 
and the castles of the Lowlanders, especially Stirling. They drew 
pictures (or found them) showing the interior and exterior of them 
all, even to the kind of furniture needed. 

5. One carefully chosen group worked with Miss McNulty in 
finding locations suitable to the scenes which we were to show. These 
locations had to be near Louisville or in the city and yet look as 
Scottish as was possible. 

This research work was not easy, and, since every detail had to 
be as accurate as possible, each student had his task—they ranged 
from locating a deer beside a waterfall to finding a ring like the one 
King James gave Ellen. How we longed for Hollywood’s great re- 
search departments! We were afraid to appeal to M.G.M.., or Para- 
mount, or any other big company, however, for fear they would 
steal our idea and make the picture themselves! 
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Before someone who is exceedingly conscientious about following 
courses of study rises up in horror and exclaims that no class can 
afford to spend this much time on one project, let me say that all 
of this work was done after school and on Saturdays and Sundays. 
During class periods this same group was trying to master the 
tenses, voices, and principal parts of verbs. The entire Grade IX A 
course of study in English was completed, despite the fact that the 
great flood caused our schools to be closed for one month. 

When all the preparatory work was finished, we began to choose 
characters. Screen tests were too expensive, so we had tryouts as 
if for a play, and the results were very satisfactory. As a student 
was chosen for a part, he was given drawings of all his costumes and 
properties, and the full responsibility for preparing them was his. 

Our first pictures were made in April, 1937. The students spoke 
the actual lines of conversation, and we used Scott’s exact words— 
of course we left much out, but what I mean is that we did not 
alter his own words. We added a few scenes to make perfectly clear 
the meaning and the story, and at those times we had to make the 
conversation. The beautiful lines of the poem were in no way marred 
or changed by us—we either used them as they were or omitted the 
complete lines. I directed the dramatics, and Miss McNulty adapted 
the acting and the speaking to the camera possibilities and made 
the picture. 

The actors and actresses learned their lines and practiced the 
acting before we went to the locations to make the pictures, but 
often the entire setup for their acting had to be changed to fit the 
setting, to get the best lighting effects, or to provide the most effec- 
tive camera angles. Excellent settings were found in our locality, 
and they looked very. Scottish indeed. 

We arranged the taking of our scenes in this manner. All scenes 
on the lake or requiring the lake for a background were made con- 
secutively one Saturday and Sunday, no matter where they fitted 
in for the story. All action that took place at Roderick Dhu’s cabin 
on Ellen’s Isle was filmed while we were on location at that place. 
When we were ready for the Highland action, we made set pictures 
of the carrying of the Fiery Cross, the wedding, the death of Duncan, 
the wanderings of James, and all the other scenes which were laid 
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in the Highlands. This procedure made much more work for Miss 
McNulty in the editing, but it was necessary for two reasons: First, 
transporting a large cast to locations and back again was a formid- 
able task, and we had to rely on parents to help us out on that. It 
was much easier to make all the shots required at one place than 
it was to get transportation to go several times, In the second place, 
our school day had been made an hour longer in order to make up 
time lost during the flood, and by the time school was out in the 
afternoon the light was not strong enough for successful picture- 
making, and we were forced to use the weekends. When we went 
to one place on Saturday morning, it was the better part of wisdom 
to economize the time and work all day. As it was, our last few 
pictures had to be taken after the school term was out in June, and 
it is to the everlasting credit of the cast and their interest in the 
work that several stayed in town and changed holiday plans in 
order to complete the picture. 

The experiences which the students had in the making of this 
picture were the equivalent of any college course in motion-picture 
appreciation. We had to face and solve, in our own limited way, the 
same problems that confront Hollywood producers. The students 
became sensitive to and appreciative of the problems of picture- 
making. Good lighting, proper settings, correct costumes, camera 
angles and exposures, and all technical points have become a reality 
to them until they will notice them in movies and evaluate the work 
accordingly. They know now why stories have to be changed to 
make good movies, and the problems of acting and directing—not 
to mention those of the cameraman—are realities to them. These 
boys and girls will demand more of their pictures from now on and 
will appreciate it when they get it! 

The boy who took the part of Douglas told us recently that he 
has since read The Lady of the Lake six times in addition to reading 
several of Scott’s novels. Our modern students are too content to 
read frothy, entertaining-for-the-moment literature—the cheap, 
light stuff that floods our newsstands. If this picture has been the 
means of interesting the cast in better literature and in their seeing 
the loveliness and the worth-whileness in it, then we have succeeded. 

Co-operation, wholeheartedness, and a readiness to shoulder re- 
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sponsibility had to be practiced by the students. They had to do 
one thing many times until they gave their best and it reached the 
satisfactory stage. They learned not only to do this but to do it 
cheerfully and without grumbling. Working together for the good 
of the whole was another valuable attitude which they practiced. 


HUMAN-INTEREST EXPERIENCES AND PROBLEMS 

Louisville is not particularly noted for deer, and when one was 
finally found he was far from a waterfall and not ‘“‘transportable.”’ 
Miss McNulty took several pictures of the deer in various poses, 
but she could not use some of them, since the unthinking ‘‘monarch 
of the glen” insisted on running in front of modern wire fences, 
telegraph poles, and lovely bungalows—all of which were wholly un- 
suited to the scenery through which Scott’s deer ran that memora- 
ble day. 

We began making the picture early in April when Kentucky’s 
foliage is mere buds, and since we finished the picture later in June, 
there is a noticeable difference in the size of the leaves and the 
amount of foliage. 

We chose the perfect Ellen—a beautiful, graceful girl who acted 
like a seasoned veteran and who photographed wonderfully. When 
we began to make the scene from Canto I where James-Fitz-James, 
lost, wanders to Loch Katrine, and Ellen, hearing him, jumps into 
the boat and rows hastily away, we discovered that Ellen could 
not row a boat and had never tried. We solved the dilemma by 
showing her the oar movements and having one of our actors wade 
under the boat and push it. 

Roderick Dhu and King James were fighting their famous duel. 
They had practiced killing each other by the sword method all 
spring (to our horror), and they were now ready to draw blood. 
They fenced until James stabbed Roderick; action ceased, camera 
was off, boys held position—I ran in and smeared beet-juice and 
grape jelly on Roderick’s shirt, and the next time he faced the 
camera one would have vowed the “blade drew blood.”’ 

Our boys were good horseback-riders, and the owner of a stable 
of horses kindly offered us the use of as many horses as we wished 
to use. That is how we secured the picture of Lowland nobles riding 
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in the deer hunt. Miss McNulty made all the scenes of the riding 
that were needed, she had the deer pictures, she had made the water- 
fall shots far from the deer, but by skilful splicing she achieved a 
thrilling portrayal of the wonderful deer hunt. 

It was the last day before Miss McNulty had to take the film 
and depart for California, and we had two scenes to shoot. One was 
the campfire scene where Roderick lies sleeping when the lost James 
comes asking for food, a fire, and a guide. We had to have a dark, 
gloomy day to give the impression of nighttime, and, fortunately, 
it was very dark that morning. We arrived at location, practiced 
the action, built the fire, yelled “Camera,” and the sun popped out 
in all its glory. We had to make the picture, and it does resemble 
firelight—but a very, very bright one, out of all proportion to the 
one we had built. 

That was one great problem—matching the lighting. Once we 
were on location, however, we had to use the light there was, and 
due to our cameraman’s skill it does not differ greatly. We had 
made the picture of Roderick as he waved to his men to rise (when 
he shows them to James), we had the picture of the men rising 
and disappearing, but we did not have time that day to get the 
action of James and Roderick between these scenes. When we went 
back to make those, a heavy cloud came up and the light was ex- 
ceedingly dark. Since the other part was made in brilliant sunshine, 
the lighting failed to match, but it is barely noticeable. 

Miss McNulty worked all summer at the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles on the titling and editing. Mr. Fred Orth, a 
professor there, supervised her work, and when it was completed 
the motion picture told the beautiful story of Scott from 


The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 


to 
His chain of gold the King unstrung, 
The links o’er Malcolm’s neck he flung, 
Then gently drew the glittering band, 
And laid the clasp on Ellen’s hand. 








IS GRAMMAR DEAD? 


J. C. TRESSLER" 


What of the relationship of grammar to speaking and writing? 
Just as the early Latin grammars suffered from the Greek termi- 
nology and tradition, so the early English grammars followed slav- 
ishly their Latin models, although English language structure in some 
respects differs as widely from Latin as from Chinese or Choctaw. 
Although position rather than form determines the relation of words 
in English, the language had to fit into the ready-made Latin scheme. 
Lindley Murray’s grammar, published in 1795, and Kirkham’s, pub- 
lished in 1823, set the fashion. Instead of making an independent 
examination of the structure of the English language, these early 
grammarians accepted the Latin grammar entire and then excluded 
only those functions, classes, an. inflections which could not be 
forced upon the English language. The result was an English gram- 
mar unnecessarily complicated and at the same time inadequate. 

Gradually, however, useless material was eliminated; the dative 
case, the ablative case, and the agreement of adjective and noun 
were discarded. Progress for years was slow, because educators, be- 
lieving in the old faculty psychology, taught grammar chiefly as 
a mental discipline. To be an efficient disciplinary tool English 
grammar had to be a logical and consistent system. The mind, you 
recall, was considered a field which required thorough plowing and 
harrowing, and then would produce an abundant mental crop of 
the kind desired. 

Since Herbart’s wrecking of the faculty or compartment explana- 
tion of the mind, the thoroughgoing mental-discipline theory has 
occupied a conspicuous place on the educational scrap heap. The 
burden of proof therefore rests heavily on those who teach grammar 
or any other subject exclusively or chiefly as a discipline. And be- 
cause a high percentage of the pupils in secondary schools do not 

1 Dr. Tressler is head of the English department of the Richmond Hill High School, 
New York City, and author of many textbook series in high-school English, including 
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study any foreign language, preparation for the study of a foreign 
language is certainly not a valid reason for teaching grammar to 
all pupils. 

Disregarding the value of grammar as a preparation for the study 
of a foreign language and disregarding any disciplinary value, the 
Experience Curriculum sets down two objectives in the study of 
grammar: (1) to write and speak correct sentences, (2) to build 
efficient sentences. 

But an objector rises promptly to remind us of the conclusions 
of Hoyt, Rapeer, and others. These investigators, he says, demon- 
strated that there is no relation between knowledge of grammar 
and the ability to speak and write correct sentences. My reply is, 
‘What of it?’ Even if we grant for the sake of argument that these 
investigations were broad enough and thorough enough to be con- 
clusive, the fact remains that Hoyt and Rapeer measured the effects 
of teaching formal grammar with mental discipline as its first aim, 
and we are talking about functional or instrumental grammar, or 
grammar applied to speaking, writing, and reading—grammar 
taught not only for use but in use. 

In the teaching of any subject we can’t reasonably expect pupils 
to apply any principle studied unless they are given practice in its 
application—unless it is learned in its application. Why should any- 
one be surprised that a half-hearted teaching of classifications, in- 
flections, analysis, and parsing did not cause pupils to speak and 
write correct sentences? Why should it have any such effect? 

How much of what pupils learn in high school will they ever 
apply if they do not apply their new knowledge promptly? Hygiene 
is undoubtedly one of the practical high-school subjects, but is, of 
course, valueless if boys and girls don’t learn to live hygienically. 
If hygiene is taught as a formal subject or mental discipline, if 
pupils merely take notes on lectures and cram for a final examina- 
tion, can we expect a man or woman years afterward to dig out and 
dust off his hygiene notebook and begin applying what he learned 
in high school about the care of the body? Likewise if a pupil does 
not apply his new knowledge about English promptly, the chances 
are that he never will apply it. 
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But what is the procedure in teaching instrumental grammar, or 
grammar for style, in its application? C. H. Ward says: 

The style of any composition is a compound of various elements: originality 
of conception, ingenuity of expression, use of metaphors and illustrations, 
choice of words, arrangement of words. The first four of these elements are 
largely the result of innate traits of personality, qualities of mind which cannot 
be taught. So true is this statement that it forms the substance of a widely 
accepted definition: “Style is the man.” 

With Mr. Ward you will agree, I suspect, that an ordinary English 
instructor isn’t likely to stimulate a typical matter-of-fact, unimagi- 
native boy or girl to write with striking originality of conception 
and ingenuity of expression, or to use vivid figures of speech. About 
the efficacy of teaching diction pedagogical doctors disagree. The 
fifth element, the arrangement of words or the making of agreeable 
forms of sentences, can be taught to the ordinary pupil. If you 
wish to attack the problem of improving the English style of your 
pupils with confidence that you will secure tangible results, here is 
the point of attack—an objective on which to train your heavy 
artillery. Let me illustrate with a pupil’s paragraph and his re- 
vision what the ordinary high-school boy or girl can learn to do. 


ORIGINAL 


I took a trip to New Bedford, Massachusetts, last summer, and there I 
visited an old whaling ship. The name of the ship was the Anne Claxton. Two 
sailors were on board the vessel. They had gray beards. They told me exciting 
stories of their experiences at sea, and they accompanied me on my ramble 
around the ship. They pointed out interesting features. One of these was the 
harpoons. The whales were caught with them. Another interesting feature was 
the huge iron pots. These were used in extracting the oil from the fat. 


REVISION 
During my trip last summer to New Bedford, Massachusetts, I visited an 
old whaling ship—the Anne Claxton. Accompanying me on my ramble around 
the vessel, two gray-bearded sailors on board the ship told me exciting stories 
of their experiences at sea. Among the interesting features they pointed out 
were the harpoons with which the whales were caught and the huge iron pots 
for the oil extracted from the fat. 


One way to introduce the study of grammar for style is by writing 
such an original and its revision side by side on the board and letting 
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the pupils discover the changes. In the first sentence of the revision, 
for example, a clause has been reduced to a prepositional phrase and 
a simple sentence to an appositive. 

Next, as a preparation for using more frequently a number of 
neglected sentence elements or forms, the pupils find in newspapers, 
magazines, or books subject-not-first sentences, appositives, com- 
plex sentences, participles, compound predicates, and interrogative 
and exclamatory sentences. 

Then comes practice in sentence mutation. The teacher, for ex- 
ample, spoils some good inverted sentences by placing the subjects 
uniformly first, and then lets the pupils improve these inferior ver- 
sions. He gives abundant practice in building subject-not-first sen- 
tences, but, remembering that pupils are not likely ever to apply 
what they learn about sentence improvement unless they apply it 
promptly in ordinary speaking and writing, proceeds to the use of 
subject-not-first sentences in composition. At first the pupils label 
the sentences in which they consciously apply grammar for the im- 
provement of style—(1) for a subject-not-first sentence, (2) for an 
appositive, (3) for a complex sentence, etc.—to show themselves and 
the world that they know what they are doing. 

Similarly, modern teachers when supplying pupils with valid gen- 
eralizations about grammatical usage not only keep in mind John 
Dewey’s dictum, “‘The true purpose of exercises that apply rules or 
principles is not so much to drill them in as to give adequate insight 
into an idea or principle,’ but also provide for prompt application 
in normal speaking and writing. After pupils study the agreement of 
the verb and the subject, for example, they watch sharply for errors 
of this type in speech and challenge systematically the verbs in 
their writing. 

Just one caution against a faulty procedure in stimulating pupils 
to apply in their speech what they know about grammatical cor- 
rectness and the building of agreeable forms of sentences. Because 
permitting exceptions prevents habit formation, we should regularly 
call a pupil’s attention to a serious error and have him correct his 
own mistake. Except when a pupil is not speaking distinctly enough 
to be easily understood or for some other reason 1s not holding the 
attention of the class, we should avoid interruption for criticism. 
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It is better to let the pupil complete what he has to say and then 
comment briefly and discriminatingly, call attention to serious 
errors, and make one or more—but not many—constructive sugges- 
tions. 

A short time ago a writer in a professional magazine advocated 
as a method of breaking the ‘“‘ur’”’ habit having one pupil in the class 
ring a gong or all the pupils say ‘“‘Ding, dong” every time a boy or 
girl was guilty of the error. How would you enjoy speaking to a 
group like this—your school assembly or the faculty of your school 

if the audience said ‘‘Ding, dong”’ in chorus every time you made 
a mistake? We teachers need to remind ourselves occasionally that 
our pupils are sensitive human beings—not robots. 

Two other ways of teaching grammar in its application, not only 
for use but in use—the contest and the error box—are mentioned 
in the Experience Curriculum. Dr. O’Rourke’s experiments indicate 
that a contest between the two halves of a class is a particularly 
effective device for error elimination. The contest is ordinarily lim- 
ited to the points in usage already studied. Aside scores by reporting 
in a sentence an error made by a player on the other team, and is 
penalized for reporting a correct sentence as an error. Oral attack 
by the members of the class is the most effective method of eliminat- 
ing common errors. 

The error box is a device for stimulating application in the cor- 
ridor, on the playground, and at home, and thus extending the 
influence of the English class beyond the four walls of the classroom. 
For a week pupils jot down and drop into the error box any in- 
correct sentences they hear, except the mistakes of small children 
and illiterate grownups. The teacher opens the box before the peri- 
od for class correction and selects the errors that deserve class time. 

The use of the error box for a month or a term not only opens 
the eyes and the ears of the careless but gives all pupils a practical 
training in English usage. Pupils’ own errors are the best drill ma- 
terial. 

Another method of following up pupils who make grammatical 
errors and of stimulating them to break their bad habits is keeping 
a blackboard and notebook record of the serious errors of the class. 
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If a pupil says ‘‘those kind,” the teacher writes the error on the 
board, puts the pupil’s initials after it, draws a line through the 
wrong word, and writes the correct one above it. He also refers the 
offender to the explanation in the textbook. The pupil adds the 
incorrect sentence to his notebook ‘‘Never Again”’ list, corrects the 
error, and writes a reason for the change. 

By such exercises and activities as I have mentioned, Grammar 
has regained her vigor and attractiveness. Mr. Alfred M. Hitchcock 
did not exaggerate when he remarked a while ago, ‘“Grammar is 
coming back with a bang.”’ If she retains her interest in application 
and limits sharply her classifying, analyzing, and theorizing, she 
has, I predict, many happy years ahead 





PLAYWRITING IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
CLASSROOM! 


CAROLINE POWER? 


My interest in playwriting for the high-school classroom began 
with the Berkeley Playmakers, organized in the summer of 1928 
under the leadership of the late George Pierce Baker, then a guest 
professor at the University of California. Since that time hundreds 
of students in University High School have written and produced 
their own plays. 

In my experience—shared with my student-teachers from the 
University of California—with organized classes in creative writing 
over the last six years, I can say unhesitatingly that the one-act 
play is the most logical, most natural, and the easiest art form for 
high-school students to write. Almost every student likes to act, 
and what is more does act, if only in the imagination. Dialogue is 


t Delivered at the Western States Conference of Teachers of Speech, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

2 Supervising teacher of English, University High School, Oakland, Calif.; visiting 
teacher, the Dalton School, New York City, 1937-38 
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to him as natural as living. Planning a set of lines for classmates to 
read in play setup is a thrilling adventure. Psychologically the one- 
act play is best for young students because almost without exception 
they succeed with keen satisfaction, and thus writing becomes a 
joy and a challenge. And the play, too, is the most tangible pattern 
for young students to feel, and, because of this, success is likely 
and the art experience is apt to be keenly felt. 

Our first organized course in creative writing is in the L-11 year, 
and students write during a semester a short story, a one-act play, 
and some verse. Although the groups are not highly selective, they 
are made up of precollege students or of those less scholastically 
inclined but with a special desire to write. The counselor in talking 
over the course with the students describes in detail the type of 
work ahead. Talent is not a necessary factor but choice is; hence 
if the student comes, he comes eager to try his hand. 

The short story is first, for the simple reason that almost every 
student thinks he can write a short story. Ground-breaking 1s easy 
with pupils in such a frame of mind. 

The play coming second in the course has a decided advantage, 
inasmuch as each student has already accomplished one big piece 
of work, has tapped his sources, learned some technique, stirred his 
imagination, and strengthened his confidence. The accomplishment 
of a short story of some two thousand words has given the student a 
sense of achievement and power, so he is ready to work in another 
form with interest and vigor. 

In a semester twenty weeks long the play unit absorbs from six 
to seven weeks. The first three are given over to acted readings of 
standard one-acts and practice in writing to develop sources and 
technique; the next two weeks, to the writing of the play; and the 
remaining weeks, to production. 

The unit begins with acted readings of one-act plays with special 
emphasis to feel play form. The students, having read widely on 
the short story and having written one, will think naturally in terms 
of the short story. It takes some time for them to learn to read a 
play as drama as distinguished from reading it merely to get the 
“story.”” There must be some study of pantomime, use of stage 
properties, use of body, stage business—all for the sake of emphasiz- 
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ing a different form which demands the serious business of inter- 
pretation of plot and character entirely through dialogue. After a 
week or two of playreadings the writer will begin to see his new 
problem and learn that he is only a part of the whole job of play- 
making, sharing the work with director, actor, scenic artist, and 
audience. Before the play unit is finished—in the experience he 
chooses a cast, directs, and produces his own play—the student will 
have learned something of what it takes to bring a play to life after 
the writing is done. 

Acted readings are supplemented by exercises in technique. Pres- 
entation of the simple rules of technique is easy because in contrast 
to the short-story form there are many ‘“‘must’s” and “‘can’t’s’’ that 
are easily recognized and seizable. 

Simultaneously must run a study of sources: what to write about, 
what is dramatic, where ideas will come from. Many ideas for plays 
grow out of exercises that at the same time illustrate technique. 
Problems are created that when solved by the young playwright 
will show him how a play may be begun, how a comedy or tragedy 
may be foreshadowed in the opening lines, how characters acting 
as they do in a given problem happened to act that way, how infer- 
ence may foreshadow and lead to a complication or the climax, 
and how the last lines must be written first or at least planned first, 
and so on through all the simple principles. While form is thus 
being learned more or less unwittingly as fascinating material is 
worked on, a well-constructed problem will offer just enough hint 
to stimulate imagination, and not enough to stunt it. 

The other sources that are usually used by all writers are con- 
sidered. The average high-school student knows plays only from 
occasional school productions, the movies, and the radio. The diffi- 
culties here you can readily guess. However, the result is more 
nearly in line with traditionally good play material than it is in 
imitation of stock-movie material or the radio gunning and scream- 
ing variety. 

The next step is one of the late George Baker’s first dictums: 
“Before you attempt an original play, adapt a short story.’’ During 
the acted readings of standard playwrights we read and act, too, 
a number of adaptations of well-known short stories already read by 
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the class in story form.? These adaptations furnish a basis for com- 
paring and contrasting the two forms: story and play. With given 
material like The Third Ingredient, by O Henry, the students solve 
all the technical problems except writing the dialogue. It is quite 
evident that students of L-11 year do not have the power to write 
two plays in a term of six weeks. Such a story furnishes a perfect 
test of what to do with ready-made material to turn it into a play. 
Here it is easy to ascertain if students have absorbed enough tech- 
nique to make their own little plays hold together. Learning what 
to do is fairly easy for them even in an art form as difficult as the 
one-act play, but using that knowledge on whatever material appeals 
to the young writer at the time in order to turn out a play that clicks 
is another thing. 

All along we continue the search for ideas in as many ways as 
we can contrive, directly and indirectly: for characters that fasci- 
nate, for plots that are big enough, and for dramatic situations that 
will lead to the liking of some one idea well enough so the student 
can grab hold and work hard for a time. Although we offer as many 
suggestions as we think profitable, the student must be free to dis- 
cover his own material, feel it keenly, and find the desire to turn 
this new material into play form. 

Two weeks go into the writing. Individual conferences and class 
criticism stimulate. Questions and running comments during the 
writing shows us the writer’s feeling for form and material, and the 
student usually shows enough knowledge of form to succeed if the 
material at the moment is rich enough to turn the trick. 

Dialogue never bothers a beginner. He never sees any reason to 
be worried about talk. And, on the whole, dialogue—if his characters 
are real to him—is alive. One day I thought I'd be sporting and 
write with the class, as I often do, one of my own exercises. The 
class was delighted, of course. I sat in the only vacant seat—one 
between two live-wire boys. The dialogue had to do with a baseball 
fan and a shy professor. I certainly chose the wrong moment. By 
chance I glanced at the mad writing on my left, and I was stopped 
at the source. Then I looked at my right—it was even better. How 


3 Hartley and Power, Short Plays from Great Stories (Macmillan). 
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I extricated myself from this situation you may guess. The reason 
the boys could write such good dialogue is that the critical faculty 
of a L-11 eager to write and somewhat talented is not too far ahead 
of his ability. If his teacher or some other critic doesn’t stunt him, 
he will sail into any writing job that demands dialogue with a 
breezy zest. 

Production for twenty plays takes two full weeks. The chart is 
made up ahead so that each playwright knows when his rehearsal 
comes and when he produces his play. 

Rehearsal means a quick running-over of the lines and a working- 
out of the action by the playwright, who directs his own play. He 
chooses his cast from the class. It isn’t always possible to have all 
his favorites, but I always see that he has enough good actors to 
interpret his play capably. 

Here come all the agonies and joys of first nights. If I ever get 
sentimental over this business of teaching, it’s when plays go into 
production. It’s then and only then that I’m sure I’ve at last solved 
all the educational problems. 

Since I do not wish the spirit of the class in any way to be broken 
by anyone who does not understand, I close all doors to visitors 
then later wish I’d opened the doors wide. A certain tenseness holds 
everywhere at first. For a young writer to see his own lines come to 
life through some classmates for the thrill of the rest; to watch 
success or something of failure for the hard work and intense interest 
of his past weeks are things to be reckoned with. 

I have seen pupils refuse to have any but the best in the class to 
do their play credit. I have seen boys note that certain class mem- 
bers had been in plays only the minimum number of times and ask 
for those for minor parts. One girl, a paralytic, I left out of casting, 
thinking it a kindness. A boy put her in a part to walk across the 
stage to buy a paper. She was delighted, and although she held up 
the action of his play very markedly, everyone in the class was 
pleased. Generosity once hit a cast to do something especially nice 
for one of the blind students. They committed to memory all the 
lines of his play without a thought of the dramatic irony. 

Once a happy-go-lucky irresponsible accepted the part of a young 
son of a Russian escaped from Siberia. His lines were at the climax. 
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As usual he was not ready. The playwright sat in the middle of our 
little theater, and as the play halted, due to his failure on cue, she 
screamed out, “I should think when you have only two lines you 
could find those.’’ The boy came to himself, read his lines, and the 
play moved on to its tragic close, no Russian in it more startled or 
breathless than I. The boy knew his cues in the later plays. I had 
never succeeded in so disciplining him. 

I have seen pupils radiant over the success of their plays; others 
disappointed but sporting in recognizing, not necessarily better 
ability in another, but better clicking at this particular time of 
writing, of ability and material. The idea of not always being able 
to do the best one can at all times is the hardest lesson for a young 
writer to learn. 

Strange to say, very few plays fall completely flat. Each actor, 
having himself struggled to write a play, brings double appreciation. 
The weaker the play, the harder the actors try to save it. Once a 
leading man asked to be a day late with the schedule since the pretty 
little girl’s play needed some “‘fixing.’” When the play went on after 
being considerably “fixed,” it was quite a hilarious affair. I granted 
the fun but criticized it, whereupon the instigator of the revision 
said, ‘“‘You say, ‘Be alive at any cost.’ You yourself just admitted 
we were.”’ 

I do almost all the criticism of the productions myself in order 
to judge product by ability of the writer at that particular time. 
The class often proves too critical, too eager to show their technical 
knowledge. I'd rather show only the weaknesses that can be reme 
died and leave a feeling of achievement in what is best in the play. 

Product is less important than the process that goes on inside 
the writer. These students are artists in their way. Their fault 
is their lack of power, and at this early stage that lack should not 
be criticized. Almost without exception they do their best. Too 
much adverse criticism should not come at the end of a piece of 
work. A pupil must have written considerably before he can take 
or profit by very much criticism. As soon as he is ready to begin 
another play he may be ready for advice. It is often difficult for a 
teacher to‘respect a pupil as an artist. Many teachers are too ready 
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with a red pencil. They tear down big ideas as being poor because 
they themselves don’t like them. “As if she had to work ’em out,” 
said a boy once of his student-teacher. Which, of course, is some- 
thing like asking Shakespeare to give up Hamlet and write Anthony 
Adverse. 

I ask my student-teachers to wait until a pupil asks for collabora 
tion before they begin working out all the nebulous ideas for him. 
I ask them to try to create the circumstances—no mean job—in 
which he can find his way, and let him alone and wait for his ideas 
to grow in him. And, above all, I ask them not to edit when students 
are learning to write. It doesn’t take much teaching skill to point 
out that work has missed fire here and there. It doesn’t take any 
thing but an excess of pedantry to pretend that interlinear changes 
are critical comments. The thing is to find what is good and hang 
on to that. See that a play is produced so that it shows its pos 
sibilities. 

A lesson in editing came very forcibly to one of my excellent 
student-teachers, and it is one of the best lessons she ever learned. 
In her ambition to make writers succeed a little faster—forgetting 
art is long—she used to insert a line now and then, though she knew 
it was wrong in principle, perhaps to foreshadow a climax or explain 
something not clear. To her chagrin, in each case when the play 
came in again, her line was dropped. Each artist felt the line foreign 
to his work, and since it wasn’t his, he didn’t like it and he dropped 
it. Her solace was in actually meeting not mere pupils but 
artists. 

It takes time to learn the right approach: to accept writing as 
a business and as hard work; to discover what is good and praise 
that; as soon as a pupil has written enough, to point out the holes 
in technique, tell where strengthening is needed, tell frankly what 
is good and bad, and let the pupil take it for what it is worth to him 
at the time. Sometimes he agrees but hasn’t the power to do any 
thing about it at the moment; sometimes he can’t see it; sometimes 
he doesn’t want to accept any criticism but praise and goes his own 
way. At any rate, he must learn to have faith in himself. Often 
what looks good in embryo turns out poorly, and what seems almost 
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impossible develops somehow by that magic we can never explain 
or predict. 

In working with young writers one must learn to be willing to 
wait for growth. To be overanxious, to overstimulate, or to watch 
the progress of a piece of work too fussily is as harmful to the young 
writer as indifference or neglect when his stuff is hot. 

It is not always easy to learn to increase the inch toward pupils 
because of the fear that they'll take the proverbial mile. However, 
in production pupils should be free. In our last term’s group of 
plays, after the schedule was posted, neither the student-teacher nor 
I did one bit of coaching. Three groups rehearsed at a time—one in 
the room and two outside in the halls. Each group got its cast to- 
gether, found a place for rehearsal, and came back when the time 
was up. Most of that time I spent in my office on call. The first 
day I was asked to copy a part needed, as I apparently seemed to 
have the least to do of anyone around. Art is a personal adventure, 
and anything belonging so vitally to one as a play one has written 
to be produced before one’s peers doesn’t need much teacher-shov- 
ing. Of course, since this is the eleventh semester for writing and 
producing plays in the low junior year at University High, much of 
the procedure has become traditional. 

Production is time-consuming, and the classroom as well as the 
neighborhood looks like and is a three-ring circus. However, pro- 
duction is the logical end of writing a one-act play. Often, if the 
plays are quite good they go on from laboratory production in the 
classroom to club, school, church, City Recreation Department, 
state and national contests. A pupil from the advanced class last 
spring had a prize play—her third—produced eight times by an 
adult group for adult audiences, and coached by one of the best 
directors in the San Francisco Bay region. Many students have had 
extra class joy in production or prize. 

As I look over my program of the many kinds of English teaching 
I do, I believe that the unit of six weeks’ teaching the one-act play 
gives the students, the student-teachers, and me the most satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment in the achievement reached. I can see experience 
turned back upon itself; I can see pupils thrilled as only creative 
art can thrill them; I can see courage summoned for the possible 
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failure that is hoped against; I can see young students become real 
artists—not that the thing produced is a work of art necessarily, 
but “art feeling’ is experienced, and the way each one refers to 
“my” play is enough to count seven weeks well and delightfully 
spent in a genuine creative-writing experience. 





THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH TO TEACHING 
AND CURRICULUM-MAKING IN ENGLISH 
JULY, 1934, TO JULY, 1937. IF 


DORA V. SMITH? 


READING INTERESTS 

Analysis of elements of appeal in the voluntary reading of boys 
and girls is recognized as a fundamental necessity in reading guid- 
ance. More than two-fifths of all the studies reported in this sum- 
mary are concerned with this problem. They are distributed rather 
evenly from the elementary school to college. 

Lazar (26, 1937),3 working with two thousand ten-, eleven-, and 
twelve-year-old children in New York City, found a “substantial 
association”’ between the amount and quality of pupil reading and 
home background and intelligence. Marked sex differences were 
noted. Girls read more books than boys; boys, more magazines than 
girls. Girls, however, chose magazines of better quality than boys. 
The latter specialized in adventure and mystery; the former, in 
fairy tales and mystery stories. As in similar previous investigations, 
girls showed more interest in boys’ books than did boys in girls’ 
books. The brighter the girls, the more they liked boys’ books; the 
duller the boys, the greater was their preference for girls’ books. 


t Prepared for the Committee on Research of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

2 Professor of the teaching of English at the University of Minnesota, past president 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, and until this year chairman of the 
Council’s Committee on Research. 


3 Numbers in parentheses refer to the “Bibliography of Studies, etc.,” on pp. 418-20. 
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Large numbers of juvenile series as well as standard children’s 
classics appeared in the list. 

Seegers (41, 1936), using 924 elementary-school pupils, obtained 
very similar results. Mystery and adventure stories had large fre- 
quency, and likewise general juvenile fiction. 

Cleary (9, 1935) studied the books withdrawn from the library in 
Hutchins Intermediate School in Detroit over a period of eighteen 
weeks. The number decreased from Grade VII to Grade IX, the 
average being thirteen books per pupil. There was little difference 
between sexes, though superior boys read more than superior girls. 
The most popular titles among juveniles were the old favorites; the 
least popular, the prize books selected by adult committees for chil- 
dren. Classics for adults were read chiefly by the high-intelligence 
groups. The major problems among readers of low mentality were 
paucity of reading among the boys and inferior choices among the 
girls. Homogeneous grouping proved a valuable asset in the adapta- 
tion of reading to pupil interests and capacities. 

Beginning with a list of ninety recognized favorites, Malchow 
(29, 1937) secured the co-operation of a thousand junior high school 
pupils in analyzing the major elements of appeal these books present 
to younger adolescents. For boys, the presence of animals, the num- 
ber and variety of adventures, and the proportion of “‘scrapes’’ in 
which heroes and heroines found themselves were the major sources 
of interest; for girls, mystery, incidents of home and family life, and 
the number and variety of incidents related. More subtle distinc- 
tions discussed in the report are suggestive for guidance. 

Studies of reading interests of forty thousand New York City 
pupils at the senior high school level (8, 36, 1936) reveal preponder- 
ance of emphasis upon light fiction and little development of critical 
faculties. On the other hand, a degree of teacher influence upon the 
reading habits of certain pupils is observable in the books read, 
though not among magazines. Further studies (37, 1936) suggest as 
a major cause of inferiority in books selected, the inadequacy of the 
book supply in secondary-school libraries in New York City. 

General comments upon the inferiority of voluntary reading 
among both adults and adolescents appear in Lyman’s and Betzner’s 
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chapter in the reading yearbook (35, 1937). They are accompanied 
by suggestions as to the psychological factors involved, and methods 
which have been employed to improve the quality of books selected. 

Salibelle Royster (40, 1936) found encouraging progress in read- 
ing taste and in variety of books read between the Freshman and 
Senior years in the Reitz High School in Evansville, Indiana. 

Rasche (39, 1937) reports a most valuable study of the reading 
interests of young workers connected with the Vocational School in 
Milwaukee. The study includes a detailed investigation of books 
and magazines read and their relationship to adolescent interests. 
Analysis of the trash is particularly illuminating. So also are the 
methods used over a period of twelve years to improve the quality 
of reading done. These include extensive reading programs and the 
development of classroom libraries and co-operation with branch 
public libraries. The experiences related are especially suggestive for 
work with pupils of very limited home environment. 

Reading interests of maladjusted pupils were studied by Hockett 
(22, 1935) in Grades IV, V, and VI, and by Persing and Sattley (38, 
1935) in Grade IX. Hockett, on the basis of wide experience and the 
checking of books read by low-mentality groups, presents a list of 
one hundred titles with evidence of their popularity and in rank 
order of difficulty. The wide range in maturity from Little Black 
Sambo to Tarzan of the Apes and Robinson Crusoe is significant. 
Teachers will find the list very suggestive. By means of a program of 
attention to individual needs and interests, and by consideration of 
the accessibility and physical makeup of appropriate books, Persing 
and Sattley (38, 1935) succeeded in keeping go out of 115 malad- 
justed pupils in an industrial community in school for a period of 
three years. 

By the use of a questionnaire sent at successive intervals to 
parents, teachers, and pupils, Witty and Lehman (48, 1934) fol- 
lowed the reading activities of fifty pupils of 1.Q. 140 and above for 
a period of eight years. They found no diminution in amount read 
up to the age of seventeen or eighteen. At all age levels superior 
pupils read more than average pupils of the same age. They im- 
proved definitely in their choice of more and more superior authors. 
In general, such pupils read more titles in the field of non- 
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fiction than those of average ability, but showed little interest in 
fine arts, music, or drama. Sex differences were the same as those of 
normal children. In general, their educational progress was not com- 
mensurate with their mental superiority. 

Hoole’s study (23, 1936) of the books read by Birmingham- 
Southern College students reveals a preponderance of required ver- 
sus voluntary reading, and considerable use of a very limited num- 
ber of titles from the entire library collection. Results show the need 
of greater emphasis upon extensive and individual reading and more 
up-to-date bibliographies for student use. 

Harrington (19, 1935), in the library school of Louisiana State 
University, deplored the comparative ignorance among superior 
students of well-known novels, both contemporary and those tested 
by time. Roughly, one-half had read 25 out of 90 recognized novels. 
In only one class had half the students read 25 out of 114 recent 
titles. 

Carnovsky (5, 1934) compared the actual books chosen for reading 
by individual adults with the topics in reading-interest check-sheets 
marked by the same people. Four factors were found to influence 
the situation very materially: (1) the accessibility of the books, (2) 
the extent to which they were advertised, (3) their readability in 
style, and (4) the reputation of the authors 

He likewise studied the voluntary reading of graduate students at 
International House, Chicago, on the basis of books withdrawn from 
the dormitory library placed at the disposal of residents in a com- 
fortable reading-room (6, 1935; 7, 1936). There was a close rela- 
tionship between extent and quality of reading activity and high 
scholastic standing. Forty-three per cent of the books read were fic- 
tion, and 13 per cent, poetry and drama. The men’s list was more 
varied, more solid, and more virile than the women’s. The women’s 
showed a greater predilection for fiction. Poetry and drama were 
read with equal frequency by both sexes. 

Gerberich and Thalheimer (15, 1936), studying the sections of the 
paper most read by college students and adults, found general news 
items most popular among both groups, school news, comics, and col- 
umns next, editorials and sports third, and serials and materials on 
art lowest of all. The average citizen read more editorials than did 
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students, and the students more sport news than the average citizen. 
At the high-school level Mersand (30, 1937) found that 94 per cent 
of the fifth- and sixth-term boys in the Brooklyn Boys’ High School 
read a daily newspaper—the Daily News, a tabloid paper, coming 
first in popularity, and the Times second. 

Space will not permit discussion of the highly significant studies 
of the reading behavior of entire communities directed by Waples at 
the University of Chicago (45, 1936). Consideration of what people 
read and why, the sources of book supply, the values adults find in 
reading, and the conflict of incentives and restraints in the choice of 
books read, makes the studies concretely summarized in the refer- 
ence presented here invaluable to the teacher who would see the 
problem whole. Waples notes, in general, that from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of all the print consumed by people out of school can 
be described as mediocre or worse; that students and professionals 
constitute a large majority of the book-readers of America; and that 
students alone account for from one-half to three-fourths of the 
public-library circulation. In contrast, he points out the narrow 
areas of reading given consideration in school and college in rela- 
tionship to the breadth of areas, good and bad, of adult reading with- 
in the community. 


THE STUDY OF MAGAZINES IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


The report of the committee on the use of magazines in the class- 
room, published by the National Council of Teachers of English 
(2, 1935), presents a compilation of the opinions of experts concern- 
ing the value of the study of magazines, together with tabulations of 
those most frequently used in the schools. La Brant and Heller (25, 
1936) have produced evidence of the interest in better magazines 
stimulated by the high-school course in English. 

Among the most valuable of recent research studies in this field 
are those concerned with the evaluation of periodicals as to content, 
usefulness for high-school reference, and difficulty of reading. 
Logasa (27, 1934) compiled the results of tabulations of usefulness 
from the Chicago Public Library and from seven thousand users of 
the Readers’ Guide to produce a list against which to appraise cur- 
rent periodicals in high-school libraries. Eells (11, 1937), in connec- 
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tion with the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
developed a scale for the rating of periodicals for their value in 
secondary-school libraries, based upon the composite judgments of 
one hundred and sixty librarians. Morgan and Leahy (33, 1934), 
with the aid of fifty trained judges, grouped seventy-four magazines 
into nine levels of cultural content, ranging from The Yale Review 
and Atlantic Monthly to Breezy Stories and True Confessions. The 
presence of inferior magazines in this scale makes it doubly useful 
in judging the standards of reading achieved by high-school pupils. 
Wert (47, 1937), using the Saturday Evening Post as a base because 
of its proved average difficulty and its popularity with average 
readers, developed a scale for rating the difficulty of magazines 
contingent upon the known scholastic aptitude and ability in Eng- 
lish of the readers with whom each magazine is most popular. 


EXTENSIVE VERSUS INTENSIVE READING 

Several studies of extensive versus intensive reading have been 
made under control-group conditions, though in many instances 
controls have been so loose and significance of differences so care- 
lessly interpreted that it is difficult to tell how much reliance can be 
placed upon results. Anders (1, 1936) at the ninth-grade level found 
pupils read more books and made greater progress in reading when 
free to choose from selected books in the classroom than when follow- 
ing prescribed readings in the regular course. Gibbs (16, 1934) re- 
ports attitudes toward reading immeasurably improved and two and 
one-half years’ progress made in eighteen weeks by Sophomores 
taught by personal conference methods with individual guidance in 
free reading. Cohen (10, 1936) revealed the fact that seventh-grade 
pupils under an extensive reading procedure made greater gains in 
reading skills, paragraph meaning, and vocabulary than those taught 
by intensive methods. In a study by Squire (43, 1936), presence of 
books in the classroom with borrowing and lending among pupils 
and class discussion of books read increased the amount of reading, 
especially among the lower-intelligence groups in the twelfth grade 
in Western High School in Washington, D.C. 

A significant study from the point of view of tracing growth and 
development in the reading habits of the same pupils in Grade X 
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through Grade XII is that of La Brant at the University High 
School of Ohio State University (24, 1936). Reading habits engen- 
dered through informal discussion and reading guidance in the class- 
room were evaluated by criteria proposed by the pupils under teach- 
er direction, over a period of three years—that is, from the time the 
pupils entered the tenth grade until they left high school. Results of 
careful guidance were revealed in the reduction in importance of 
fiction from the tenth to the twelfth year, increased interest in 
poetry and drama in the eleventh year, and in the essay in the 
twelfth year. American scenes and writers and literature dealing 
with modern social problems received special stress, though certain 
standards set up as to books read with a foreign or varied setting and 
books representative of a number of different historical epochs 
helped to broaden the reading program. This type of careful evalua- 
tion of the progress of the same group through successive years of 
“free reading,” definitely teacher guided, is urgently needed at the 
moment. 
METHODS OF TEACHING LITERATURE 


MacLatchy and Beavers (28, 1935) describe an investigation 
into the reading problems of a class of thirty-eight sixth-grade 
pupils, the division of the group into fast, average, and slow sections, 
and the program of guidance by which their individual needs and 
interests were met. 

At the senior high school level Block (3, 1936) found significant 
differences in interests, participation, and knowledge of literature 
in a Senior English class in which pupils selected their own problems 
and pursued their own individual research in a survey course in 
English literature, as contrasted with one in which the customary 
procedure of assigned topics was used. Classroom study, confer- 
ences, and discussions were carried on in the experimental group as 
the need arose. 

Four-minute daily drills on the comprehension of literature, 
carried on by Miller (31, 1934) in four Senior and two Freshman 
English classes, proved of greatest benefit to poor and average pu- 
pils, and to Freshmen more than to Seniors. 

Better Reading Instruction (34, 1935), a bulletin of the National 
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Education Association, presents the results of a questionnaire con- 
cerning the methods used in the classroom by 1,527 elementary- 
school teachers outstandingly successful in the teaching of reading. 


THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 

An Experience Curriculum in English (20, 1935), representing the 
work of one hundred experts of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, furnishes a pattern course in reading and literature for the 
kindergarten through the sixth grade, and for Grade VII through 
Grade XII. Emphasis is upon theme organization relating litera- 
ture to experience, with optional units for special groups only, based 
upon type, historical epoch, or individual author. It promotes liter- 
ary experiences with literature and social experiences through books 
and reading. 

Hays (21, 1936), tracing historically the effect of college-entrance 
requirements upon the offerings in high-school English, concludes 
that, though in theory high schools have adhered to social objectives 
of their own, at least since 1931, college requirements in practice 


dominate the course of study. 


APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE 

Efforts to study in some objective fashion the effect of high-school 
instruction in literature upon the pupil’s taste in reading have par- 
ticular significance for those interested in broader aspects of the 
problem in measurement. Foster (13, 1936), studying the relation- 
ship between choices in reading and socioeconomic status, age, and 
the like, for 15,285 adults and high-school pupils in and around 
Chicago, has prepared a scale representing sixteen types of fiction 
read and six levels of literary merit within each type. Authors rath- 
er than individual titles are used in this study, which challenges the 
attention of all those who would attempt to trace objectively pupil 
growth in standards of voluntary reading. 

Wells (46, 1934), testing appreciation of types of humor in Grades 
VII, IX, XI, and XII, found absurdity first in popularity, slapstick 
second, satire third, and whimsy fourth. Boys showed greater pref- 
erence for slapstick and absurdity than girls. Appreciation of satire 
and whimsy increased in the upper grades. Extent of training and 
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social background were more influential than intelligence or social 
adjustment. 

Moran (32, 1935) tested over two hundred teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers with varied backgrounds in training, on three measures 
of aptitude in the reading of poetry. Extended scholarship was 
found to increase ability to infer meanings from context. Specializa- 
tion in English was more potent than mere acquisition of advanced 
degrees. 

According to Burk’s study (4, 1936), elements of style such as 
short simple sentences versus long complex ones, or differences be- 
tween play versus narrative form, have very little effect upon pupil 
interests in reading at the fourth-grade level. Evidence slightly fa- 
vored direct conversation and short simple sentences. 


MEASUREMENT OF LITERATURE 

In addition to the measures by Foster (13, 1936), Burk (4, 1936), 
and Moran (32, 1935) described in the section above, two other in- 
vestigations should be mentioned. Tyler (44, 1935) is at work upon 
the development of comprehensive means of evaluating instructional 
outcomes for the eight-year study of the Progressive Education 
Association. 

Eurich and Appel (12, 1934) have likewise analyzed objectives in 
English literature in the general college at the University of Minne- 
sota and have prepared measures for determining the extent to which 
each is achieved. They present parallel evidence from both objective 
and essay tests covering the same material to show that “much that 
is being measured with essay tests can also be measured with objec- 
tive items, for on both types students obtain similar ratings.”’ 

Scales for the rating of magazines appear in an earlier section (11, 
19373 33) 19343 47, 1937). 

ADDITIONAL SUMMARIES OF RESEARCH 

Additional summaries of research in reading appear in the articles 
by Gray (17, 1936; 18, 1937) in the Journal of Educational Research. 
More detailed discussion and grouping of findings in the realm of 
children’s interests in reading are given by Friedman and Nemzek 
(14, 1936). The extensive Bibliography by Smith and Painter (42, 
1936) includes both research and discussion articles. 
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ROUND TABLE 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES IN THE NEWS 

“A Tale of Two Cities in the News” was a unit correlating historical 
fiction with an introduction to modern journalism. It was used in an 
eleventh-year class of better-than-average ability. The objectives were 
(1) to help pupils to read more intelligently and (2) to use the library more 
for research and wide reading of literature. 

After the pupils had become familiar with the general background of 
the late eighteenth century through the teacher’s brief presentation, they 
were directed to finish Book I of the novel outside of class and start their 
character card analyses. Pupils and teacher agreed to bring to class the 
next day a particular edition of a daily newspaper. 

During the second period, after listening to a volunteer’s splendid talk 
on a modern newspaper plant, the pupils carefully scrutinized their news- 
papers to gain an understanding of the characteristics of the various de- 
partments in a metropolitan daily. Brief consideration was given to head- 
lines. Pupils were directed to search for good examples of news reporting. 

The next day, from these examples, the teacher tried inductively to 
help pupils gain an understanding of the elements of journalistic style. 
First the factors that determine news were found to be: (1) classes of 
readers, (2) loss of life, (3) timeliness, (4) big names, (5) distance, (6) un- 
usualness, (7) human interest, and (8) local interest. Attention was called 
to the positions of the biggest news stories and the authenticity of articles. 

Pupils discovered the elements of a good lead in a strict news story 
were the familiar who, what, when, where, why, and how. They noted 
the differences between the organization of a conventional news story 
and a theme. However, major stress was placed upon the differences be- 
tween the strict news story of facts only and the signed news article, the 
editorial or the feature articles that permit personal opinion. 

Pupils spent one period experimenting in writing “leads” on the news 
in Book I of A Tale of Two Cities. The preparation of a two-page news- 
sheet on the content of Book I was the next assignment. 

A sample daily lesson plan is shown in Table r. 
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TABLE 1 


SEVENTH DAY—GENERAL OBJECTIVES: (1) TO UNDERSTAND SOCIAL = 
CONDITIONS IN FRANCE THAT WERE LEADING TO A CRISIS 








(2) TO REALIZE ‘““NEWS” IN THE CONTENT OF A NOVEL 
_ Objects of Attention Activities Correlation Enrichment 
terials 
Pupils’ |r. Costumesin France |1. Oral reports: |1. With art: lr. Volunteers 
news- in 1780’s showed a) costumes in sketches toil- | agree to make 
sheets} great differences be France in lustrate newssheets for 
tween aristocrat and 1780's, 5-10 French cos- Book IT cover- 
peasant. min.* tumes. ing Tellson’s 
b) social condi- Bank and the 
tions in trial. 
France in 
1780's, 5 
min. 

2. Social conditions in|2. Pupils present |2. Withdomestic |2. Volunteer 
France were bring their two-page art: dressdolls} committee to 
ing matters to a newssheets on| to illustrate select best 
crisis. Book I. Some} French cos- newssheets on 

of these are tumes. Book I to go 
read aloud for into perma 
appraisal. nent class rec- 
Teacher points ord book 


out errors in 
strict news re- 
ports. ‘Point- 
of-view”’ is con- 
sidered. (See 
appraisal 
sheet. Tf) 





3. News articles should|3. Pupils are in- . With history. |3. Volunteers to 
t . I 3 














be in modern jour vited to do | dramatize 
nalistic style, but} someadditional Charles’s in- 
authors should keep} _ research to get terview with ' 
to the “spirit” of} additional | the Marquis 
the historical period} ‘‘news” of the | for the next - 
of the novel. period. Meth- | day. I 
a) News is fact. od of using ar 
b) Editorial is opin footnotes is - 
ion. explained. | 
* These oral reports prepare pupils for chaps. vii—viii. go 
t Simple Pupil Appraisal List: ' 
1. Have I apportioned my events according to major and minor importance? ot 
2. Is the biggest news story in the right-hand column of page 1? 
3. Do I have headlines free from prepositions at the ends of lines? 
4. Have I told the news and nothing else in the strict news report? 
5. Do my “leads” cover: who, what, when, where, why, how? 
6. Have I written the news articles with events diminishing in importance paragraph by paragraph to per- 
mit cutting if necessary? 
7. Do I include an editorial? 
8. Is it in editorial style? 
9. Are my articles and “ads’’ true to the spirit of the time? 
10. Have I proofread carefully? 


t The use of footnotes to substantiate material is presented. It will be wise to insist upon the standard 
form of annotation 
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TABLE 1—Continued 








Ma- 


akin Objects of Attention Activities Correlation Enrichment 
erials 


4. Good newspaper |4. Assignment: /|4. With sociol- 


writing involves: chapters vii, ogy: plan a re- 
a) recognition of viii, ix of Book} port compar- 
differences in II. Consider ing family life 
classes of “‘news”’ value among the 
readers; in these chap-| French aristo- | 
b) audience con- ters. crats and 
sciousness; French peas- 
c) getting to the auts in late 
point as quickly eighteenth 
as possible; century just 
d) discovering the before the 
human-interest Revolution. 


element in dry 
news and em- 
phasizing of that 
element without 
distortion of 
facts; 

evidence that as- 
sertions of facts 
have been veri 
fied by skilful use 
of quotations as 
well as frequent 
citations of au- 
thority for state- 
ments. 


é 


~~ 


5. Accuracy is neces- 
sary in good jour- 
nalism. 

















During the remainder of the unit, part of each period was given to 
preparation, appraisal, and publication of little newssheets by individuals 
and committees. Finally a beautiful bound volume containing the entire 
novel “in the news” was compiled by a special committee. 

The teacher felt that more reading and research had been done, more 
good compositions written, and more enthusiasm manifested than in any 


other unit of the semester. 
ELEANOR A. DAVIS 


YorK ComMMUNITY HiGH SCHOOL 
ELMuHuRST, ILLINOIS 
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A SIR CONAN DOYLE PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 


Confronted with an unusually bright group of girls and boys who were 
reading The White Company with relish, the writer was presented with a 
problem—how to synthesize all the different talents and abilities that 
were so obvious into a unit. It was a first-term group, the Latin-Honor 
group, superior in every way, and a group that could do something fine 
if properly guided. The vivid, episodic story of young Alleyne Edricson, 
containing as it does all the elements of a good juvenile tale, suggested 
a number of projects. All were rejected as neglecting to allow for the 
diversified talents of the group. 

Finally the teacher hit upon the idea of having a club program dealing 
with the book and the author. He had heard previously of that type of 
program and decided to use it because it seemed to allow for variety of 
development. Without planning anything definite in advance, he sug- 
gested the idea to the class, indicating the possibilities in vague outline. 
The idea “‘took”’ at once; suggestions came rapidly, and before the period 
was over nearly two dozen concrete suggestions had been made—all by 
the class. A secretary took down the ideas and relisted them the following 
day. Meanwhile the children had been encouraged to decide what to 
choose for their share in the project. 

The following period was spent in noting the selections made. A chair- 
man was elected so that teacher could be eliminated entirely from the 
scene. Another day of exploration found the last of the doubtful members 
with a topic. During the next week the students worked at home, while 
regular work was carried on in class. 

At the end of the week students were required to submit statements of 
progress. The Monday following was set as the final day, for the pro- 
gram was to begin on the next Friday. Monday was reserved for planning 
the allocation of material. It was originally believed that two periods 
would suffice, but closer inspection and planning revealed that three 
days would be necessary. The location of parts of the program was left 
to the judgment of the class, teacher comment being confined to the 
recommendation that visual and oral material be used alternately for 
variety’s sake. 

With the program ready for presentation, the students were anxious 
for the first day’s work. The chairman officiated admirably, and the 
program was handled flawlessly, despite the varied nature of the material. 
A list (not exhaustive) of some of the work done follows, to suggest to 
others the possibilities in a program of this type. 
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. A play taken from the story. Three students had chosen as their part in 
the project the construction of a play in five scenes, a scenario adapted from 
the book. Continuity was not sacrificed, for the figure of Alleyne appeared 
in all. 

. Charades. One girl, using a piece of white cloth and silhouettes [produced 
by flashlight] presented scenes in the story that were to be recognized by 
the class. 


. Marionettes. Two boys constructed a marionette theater and presented 


“The Making of a Knight,” a play of their own creation. 


. A shoe-box scene presenting the departure of the White Company. 
. A book-jacket blurb [in imitation of books that were brought in] describing 


and recommending the book in glowing terms. 


. A fine drawing of the tournament, with a poem describing it printed neatly 


underneath. [A number of poems were submitted, of varying quality and 
maturity.| 


. Dramatization of a vivid scene from the story [a comparatively brief bit 


by two members, in different tone from the play]. 


. Description of the story of Sir Nigel, the tale that precedes The White 


Company logically, though it was written long after the latter. 


. An anecdotal life of Sir Conan Doyle, describing him as a likable man with 


human traits. 

Construction of a game on the style of the “Uncle Wiggily”’ game so pop- 
lar not long ago, with various incidents in the story brought in to parallel 
parts of the game. 


. A brief history of England as background. This was divided into two sec- 


tions: England until the Norman Conquest and England from the Norman 
Conquest to the death of the Black Prince, the period of The White Com- 
pany. 

Description of some of the other works of Sir Conan Doyle, with emphasis 
upon Sherlock Holmes. 

Two striking incidents in the story, told in the first person by two of the 
students, who related the stories as though they were the people concerned. 
Additional informal material about life at the time of the book. 


. Chapter illustrations. One girl drew an illustration for each chapter. The 


students were required to describe the incident pictured and tell where in 
the sequence of the book it occurred. 


. Drawings. The drawings submitted were not merely pictures; they told 


definite stories, which the young artists had to explain as they exhibited 
their material; e.g., the stages of knighthood, the evolution of armor. 
Manual exhibits. These were in the form of clay models, boats, and scenes 
from the story. 

The ‘Lie Detector.’”’ Taking their cue from Major Bowes, two students 
composed almost a hundred questions about the book and asked others the 
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questions in turn. An incorrect answer got the gong-—a small but noisy 
bell that the inquisitor struck with evident delight when necessary. 

This will serve to indicate in general the work accomplished. The pro- 
gram was mimeographed and a copy given to each spectator. So en- 
thusiastic were the students that, when an assembly program composed 
of their material was suggested, they were delighted at the prospect. 
Through the active co-operation of the principal of the annex, an as- 
sembly program was arranged—the culmination of three weeks of hard, 
busy, but thoroughly enjoyable work. 

HENRY CHRIST 
RICHMOND HILt HicH SCHOOL 
NEw York CIty 





AN EXPERIMENT IN POETRY APPRECIATION 

I have long been interested in whether or not the study of the mechan- 
ics of poetry takes from the experience of meeting and knowing poems 
some of that emotional richness which, in the opinion of many critics, is 
the essence of poetic appreciation, and to what extent this effect is felt 
by adolescents. The question first arose when a group of girls at camp in 
an informal poetry-hobby group became involved in a rousing argument. 
One said, “I really love poetry and would enjoy it in school if it weren’t 
made cold-blooded, mechanical study. We learn definitions, types of feet, 
stanza forms and devices, and make charts until we’re sick of the sight of 
a poem. Why can’t we just have time for reading a lot of poetry and then 
talking over these we like best in an informal fashion as we do here?” 

Others declared that they had never cared for poetry before studying 
it in analytical fashion because they had not understood it, but now, as a 
result of this study, they enjoyed it. There were about an equal number 
defending each side, and I wondered what an experimental study would 
disclose. In 1936 my opportunity to make just such a study came as a 
graduate student at Syracuse University, under the direction of Dr. 
Helene Willey Hartley, professor of education. 

The primary purpose was not, however, to satisfy an individual 
curiosity but to discover how poetry could be presented so that student 
and teacher alike might come through the experience with a sense of ad- 
venture in having shared something very worth while. 

So the study was undertaken at Mount Morris High School, Mount 
Morris, New York, where I am a teacher of English. Mr. E. A. T. Hap- 
good, supervising principal, sponsored the study and was very much 
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interested in the results. These were both surprising and satisfying. I had 
started out merely to discover which method was the best for all students 
in general, the intensive study or free-reading procedure. A very interest- 
ing conclusion developed—namely, that for groups of low-average I.Q. 
the free-reading method was best; for groups of high average I.Q. the in- 
tensive study method; for average groups a well-planned combination of 
the two. This tentative conclusion needs more research and application 
to a greater number of cases to verify it, but it is significant in that it indi- 
cates what many progressive educators are now maintaining—that there 
is no one best method of teaching this or that, but various “bests” based 
upon the type of group. In general, the intensive study method proved 
best. Four out of the six criteria, including test results, which must be 
given greatest weight, favored the intensive study group. 

How were these conclusions reached? Were the methods used scientific 
and as accurate as our present measurements would permit? Five classes 
of Sophomores and Juniors, totaling one hundred and nine students, were 
used. Each was divided into two equated groups on the basis of L.Q., 
sex, age, nationality, and home environment as closely as they could be 
followed. The Abbott-Trabue judgment tests and the Logasa-Wright ap- 
preciation tests for literature were then given both groups after one day 
of introduction and appreciation. For the following ten days one group 
in each class had intensive study of meters, forms, imagery, rhythms, 
poetic devices, intricacies of language, making charts, doing judgment 
tests, etc. The free-reading groups were sent to the study hall, after pick- 
ing out anthologies or volumes of collected poems as they wished, and 
then read steadily for the entire period, recording number of pages read, 
titles of poems, main ideas, and a few brief comments on each poem. The 
two groups were then reunited, retested, and worked together for several 
days. The criteria for determining which method was best, selected so as 
to measure both intellectual or craftsmanship appreciation and emotional 
appreciation, were as follows: (1) test results, (2) amount of creative writ- 
ing done by members of each group of their own accord, (3) chance re- 
marks made to instructor during the course of the experiment, (4) num- 
ber in each group assuming the A and B projects during the week after 
retesting (taken as an evidence of interest), (5) number of individual col- 
lections of favorite poems from each group chosen as exhibit material, 
and (6) change of attitude toward poetry as indicated by themselves in a 
questionnaire. 

Items 1 and 6 were considered the most significant. Numbers 1, 3, 5, 
and 6 favored the intensive study group. Test results showed a critical 
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ratio of 5.43 (difference of means divided by probable error of the differ- 
ence). This need only be 4 to be regarded as surely not due to chance. 

The further conclusion that the average I.Q. of the group determines 
the method to be used arose from the fact that three Sophomore classes 
used fell by chance into ability groupings, including a superior group of 
fourteen students, an average group of thirty-two and a below-average 
group of twenty. 

The greatest gain with the intensive study method came in the superior 
group. There was a loss with this method in the below-average group. 
The greatest gain in the free-reading group came in the below-average 
class and the lowest in the intensive-study group. The two methods 
seemed about equally efficient with the average group. 

The findings favoring the intensive-study group are the same as those 
reported for two similar studies, one of which concerned Grades IX and 
another which concerned Grades XII, so that agreement would indicate 
that results are fairly conclusive. It would be a fascinating study to 
pursue further—this question of various ‘‘bests’”—and I hope in the near 


future to be able to carry it out. 
ELEANOR F. BROWN 
Mount Morris, NEw YOrK 


PRESENTING COMUS 

The progressive teacher struggles to find ways of integrating the 
various subjects of the curriculum. It is surprising how easily and natural- 
ly various subjects integrate as soon as we concern ourselves with the 
extra-curriculum activities. 

Such an example of complete and natural integration came about in 
the efforts of our puppet group to dramatize John Milton’s masque, 
Comus. The interest in Comus began in the English class that was study- 
ing Elizabethan literature. It was not the truly literary aspect that cre- 
ated the interest but rather the social arguments and their application to 
the government regulation of surplus food. The application to the de- 
struction of animals and grain in our own United States was a vital lesson 
in modern government and a clear integration of the English class with 
the class in problems of government. Other social problems such as 
prohibition and self-defense came up and created an interest in the clash 
of ideas between the Lady and Comus. The suggestion that we dramatize 
the masque was made, and as some pupils were interested in art, it was 
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decided that we might at least plan the scenes and costumes. This led to 
a very careful reading of Comus and the interest of an art teacher in the 
work. 

Could it be dramatized? When the suggestions for scenery poured in, 
discouragement was apparent. Too elaborate for our limited fees. And 
then the fact that we had a puppet group in which both the art teacher 
and the English teacher were interested came to our rescue. The puppet 
stage could be set as elaborately as we chose. Costumes and faces could 
be as grotesque or as beautiful as we desired. Lighting systems could be 
manipulated to a much greater extent than on the big stage. The elec- 
trical department “integrated”’ splendidly, and our final lighting system 
had a dimmer system, footlights, headlights, and back floods, all installed 
on individual circuits that made possible very beautiful effects. The foot- 
light circuits consisted of red, yellow, and blue lights on two switches. For 
the bright scenes all colors were used, for the jungle scene all the lights 
were dimmed, and for the village scene the red-and-yellow circuit only 
was used. The upper floodlights were installed at each corner of the stage 
and directed to the center back to destroy any possible shadows on the 
backdrop. In the jungle and palace scenes lights were used behind the 
sidedrops to emphasize the hanging tree branches and the tables of food 
for the crew of Comus. 

But before the lights could be installed for the elaborate plans made by 
the artist students the whole puppet stage was rebuilt by the technical 
students who were interested. 

Meanwhile artists had been molding the heads of the puppets while 
others had been constructing the bodies. The girls who did the sewing 
were studying Greek classic costumes and seventeenth-century styles. 
The realistic Lady and her two brothers were clothed in costumes of the 
Elizabethan period as were the king, the queen, and the village dancers 
that appeared in the last scene. Swords that were really drawn from their 
scabbards and brandished by the brothers were an amusing part of the 
puppet equipment. The Attendant Spirit and Sabrina wore clothes of 
rainbow-colored net except when the Spirit appeared as a shepherd. 
There was a great deal of discussion over clothing Comus, but he finally 
was clothed in smooth black velvet, a villainous contrast to the delicate 
hues of the good spirits and the bright colors of the realistic characters. 

Pupils from the speech classes were studying the words and feeling the 
rhythm of the verse of Milton. But we wanted music in our masque and, 
failing to find the original music of Henry Lawes, we appealed to our 
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music instructors who wrote the music for the songs and drilled the vocal 
soloists. 
The result—an interesting time by the puppet group whose members 
quite unintentionally had produced a striking example of integration. 
Jessie W. BOoUuTILLIER 


CENTRAL HicH ScHOOoL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


WAR WITHOUT GLAMOUR 


The following unit of poetry represents an attempt to provide pupils 
with an experience which combines both intellectual and emotional ap- 
peals. Its ultimate purpose is not pacifism—a position devoutly to be 
desired in principle but one which is as yet untenable as a matter of 
practical policy. By stripping away the romantic trappings of war and 
revealing the futility and heartbreak underneath, the unit seeks only to 
foster a genuinely critical spirit toward armed conflict. 

In the first group of poems read, Collins’ “Ode Written in 1746” 
presents the point of view that those who die for their country rest in 
hallowed graves, honored forevermore by their countrymen. Four lines 
from Gray’s “Elegy” showing the emptiness of posthumous honor may 
well follow: 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 


In contrast to the “Ode”’ may be read ‘‘Lament for Culloden,” by Burns, 
dealing with that same Jacobite uprising which prompted Collins to 
write. This poem focuses our attention not upon the slain soldier in his 
honorable grave but upon the bereaved ones who survived to mourn his 
loss in a cause that did not concern them personally. 

A second group, closely allied to the first in content, may be introduced 
by Tom Moore’s ‘Pro patria mori,” in which the poet declares to his 
country that second only to life itself 

.... the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee. 


9 


Against this expression of the theme ‘My country, right or wrong.... 
we may set Stephen Crane’s “War Is Kind” and William Vaughn Moody’s 
“On a Soldier Fallen in the Philippines.” With bitter irony Crane reveals 
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in three vivid sketches the tragedy of war for those who survive the 
slain, and between these pictures he intersperses hyperbolically the scorn- 
ful estimate of the warlords to whom the common soldiers are scarcely 
more than so many head of cattle. Moody laments the tragedy of the 
soldier who has sacrificed himself for an unworthy cause—a cause that 
has sown the seeds of future discord for the land which he died to aid. 
Finally, Southey’s “After Blenheim” may be used to conclude this group, 
for although the poetry might be of better quality, the ideas expressed 
still have meaning for us after the lapse of more than a century. In it 
the poet contrasts vividly an old man’s unquestioning belief that the 
horrors of war are inevitable with the children’s clear-sighted realization 
that war is futile. 

The concluding group presents war as the soldier’s personal tragedy. 
Walt Whitman, in the poem “‘As Toilsome I Wander’d Virginia’s Woods,” 
conjures up a deeply moving scene in a few simple, rather matter-of- 
fact words. Before us rises the picture of the wounded soldier dying in 
the forest as his comrades halt briefly on their march, of his necessarily 
hasty burial there in the lonely woodland, and of the rude wooden marker 
which alone identifies as a grave the place where he lies. Next, “I Have 
a Rendezvous with Death,” by Alan Seeger, brings home to us the 
quiet heroism of the soldier who goes on to a death that awaits him surely 
even though life and love and natural beauty are supremely dear to him. 
Contrast Seeger’s resignation in this poem with Siegfried Sassoon’s cor- 
rosive bitterness in ‘‘Does It Matter?” Here we find the disabled soldier 
hating the complacent people around him who live their comfortable lives 
untouched by his sacrifice and by his everlasting mental torment. 

Thus do the poets treat of war. Boys and girls who have seen with the 
poets’ eyes and felt with the poets’ hearts will keep sane in the midst of 
jingoism and propaganda. 

HENRIETTA A. CROME 
OZONE PARK, NEW YorRK 








NEWS AND NOTES 


A BULLETIN ON ENGLISH CLUB PROGRAMS 


Demand for the news bulletin summarizing program topics and ac- 
tivities of English groups throughout the United States during 1936-37, 
prepared by the Public Relations Committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, was so great that the supply was soon exhausted. 
There was even a request from the U.S.S.R. Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries that a copy be sent to the Central Library 
of Public Education in Moscow. To assist the Committee in compiling 
a similar bulletin this year, presidents of local English associations are 
requested to send copies of programs of meetings and accounts of special 
projects to the Committee secretary, Miss Eleanor Boykin, 246 Waverly 
Place, New York City. 





SCHOOL-MADE MOVIES 
Have you made a moving picture in your school? If so, will you tell 
the other schools who have made pictures and those who want to make 
them about it? The Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and 
Newspapers is holding a conference by mail so that all those who are 
interested may learn from one another. Will you write the following in- 
formation on a sheet of paper: 


1. Title and subject of your film or a description of it. 

. Length of your film. Is it 400, 800, or 1,600 feet long? 

. Width of your film. Is it 16 or 35 mm.? 

. Is it a silent or sound film? 

. What group produced your film? Was it a Cinema or Camera Club? 


NS 


. To what person may we write to find out more about your film? 

. Should you like to exchange films with other schools? 

. What advice can you give to schools that want to produce their first 
films? or to those who want to take more moving pictures? 


on OM SW 


Please send your information to Mr. Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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POETS’ RECORDINGS 


Phonograph records of the reading by three of America’s outstanding 
poets of some of their own poems are now available, thanks to the work 
of the Committee on Recording of Poets’ Readings of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. Two of these are the first recordings in a 
projected “Contemporary Poets Series,” sponsored by the Council, of 
which George W. Hibbitt and William Cabell Greet are the editors. These 
records are: 

Vachel Lindsay’s reading of his poem, ‘The Congo,”’ recorded before his 
death with permission of the Macmillan Company. 

Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s reading of ‘“The Secret Heart’’ from Strange 
Holiness and “The Fog”’ from Salt Water Farm (both with permission of Mac- 
millan Company) and “Lantern in the Snow.” 


Both are double-faced, ten-inch records and may be obtained either 
from the National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, Chicago, or from Walter C. Garwick, Rye, New York, for $1.50 
each. Council members may buy the records for $1.00 each from the 
Council office. 

Four twelve-inch records made by Robert Frost under the auspices of 
the Council committee and with the permission of Henry Holt and Com- 
pany are distributed by ERPI, 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City, for $2.50 each. These are: 

1. “Mending Wall,”’ “Stopping by the Woods on a Snowy Evening,” “Dust of 

Snow,”’ and “‘Birches’”’ 

2. Part I and Part II of ‘The Death of the Hired Man”’ 
3. Part III of ““The Death of the Hired Man,” “Tuft of Flowers,” “A Peck of 


Gold,”’ and ‘‘Fire and Ice’”’ 
4. “The Runaway,” ““The Road Not Taken,” “Neither Out Far nor In Deep,” 


“Two Tramps in Mud Time” 


These records may be played on any phonograph and are desirable 
for use in the classroom and for programs of English meetings. They 
reproduce with fidelity the voices of the poets and their characteristic 
rhythms and speech. “It isa moving experience,’ Dr. Magdalen Kramer, 
of the speech department, Teachers College, Columbia University, wrote 
to Mr. Hibbitt, ‘‘for students to hear by means of these records the 
enthusiastic outbursts of Lindsay, the penetrating observations of Coffin, 
and the inspired simplicities of Frost.” 
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COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Many new committees have been set up by the Executive Board of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, and for the benefit of the 
membership these are listed below with the names and addresses of the 
chairmen. 

Adequacy of the Book Supply—Fred Walcott, University High School, Ann 

Arbor, Michigan 
Application of Technical Advances to English—Harlen M. Adams, Menlo 

School and Junior College, Menlo Park, California 
Articulation—Margaret Southwick, Board of Education, Gary, Indiana 
College Section—Oscar James Campbell, Columbia University 
Conducting Experiences in English—Angela Broening, Board of Education, 

Baltimore 
Creative Writing—Howard Edminster, Union High School, Los Gatos, Cali- 

fornia 
Curricula for Teachers—Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Departmental Organization—C. C. Hanna, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 

Ohio 
Dissemination of Linguistic Information—Albert H. Marckwardt, University 

of Michigan 
Elementary English—Mary D. Reed, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 

Indiana 
Elementary Reading List—Eloise Ramsey, Wayne University, Detroit 
Individual Differences—Nellie Appy, Broadway High School, Seattle 
International Relations—Ida T. Jacobs, Theodore Roosevelt High School, Des 

Moines, Iowa 
Junior High School Dramatics— 

Co-operation with the Modern Language Association—Charles Swain Thomas, 

Harvard University 
Place of English in American Education—John J. De Boer, Chicago Normal 

College 
Recording of Poets’ Readings—George W. Hibbitt, Columbia University 
Problems of the Small High School—Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University 
Public Relations Committee—Florence H. Sprenger, Manual Arts High School, 

Los Angeles 
Publications Committee—Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University 
Radio—Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey 
Recreational Reading—Stella S. Center, Board of Education, New York City, 

and Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey 
Regional Conferences—Ward H. Green, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Relationship of Speech and English—Gladys Borchers, University High School, 

Madison, Wisconsin, and Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
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Reorganization—E. A. Cross, State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Research—Lou La Brant, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Slow-learning Pupils—A. S. Hancock, Central High School, Trenton, New 
Jersey 

Standards for Moving Pictures and Newspapers—Helen Rand Miller, Uni- 
versity High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 





THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


In the March issue of Harper’s Magazine, Merrill Dennison, under 
the title “Do You Know Aaron Slick?” describes what he calls the “real 
American theater.” Aaron Slick from Punkin Crick is a nonroyalty play 
which has already had 25,000 performances and seems clearly destined 
to reach 50,000. But this rube melodrama is overshadowed by The Break- 
ers, a “Sunday school” two-act written in 1872 by George W. Baker, 
which the publishers estimate has now been performed 125,000 times and 
which is now only beginning to slip in popularity. Abie’s Irish Rose, the 
most popular royalty play, has been given about 2,500 times; Tobacco 
Road, about 1,500 so far. Without the least pretense to literary merit, 
these plays are “‘clean” and always show the villains overcome by “‘good,”’ 
if tricky, heroes. One publisher has address stencils for 225,000 active 
producing groups, and another for 100,000; and there are twenty other 
smaller publishers. Not the professional stage and not the (high-brow) 
little theater, but these naive groups in “‘the sticks” and in city churches 
and clubs are the purveyors of drama to the mass of Americans. 


A soldier-writer, Ralph Bates is factual, lucid, orderly. In speaking to 
an audience of the war in Spain, he gives clear-cut interpretations of the 
situation as he has seen it during the years spent living, working, and 
fighting there. In his use of vivid incidents and sharp descriptions he is 
the novelist. With his right hand up in the anti-Fascist salute, recogniz- 
ing the applause and cheers of his audience, he is the soldier. 

Perhaps it was the photograph of his great-grandfather’s grave in 
Cadiz, hanging with several other Spanish pictures on the wall of his 
home in Wiltshire, that inspired in him his first love of Spain. It was 
the World War, for which he volunteered at the age of eighteen, which 
brought him to the Continent. After once knowing Spain, Ralph Bates— 
blue eyes, pink cheeks, blond hair—found England an alien land. Spain 
for him represented at once escape and reality. 
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Whether he is talking of the difficulties of writing technique or the 
problem of the defense of Madrid, he is always the interesting and well- 
informed speaker. When he writes, he gives to you what he has lived, 
for he believes and practices his belief that “writing is part of a man’s 
living, and literature is part of a lived life.” 

More details are given in the essay on Ralph Bates which appeared 
in the January literary supplement to the New Masses. 


When new plays grow scarce on Broadway, the producer turns to the 
immortal dramatists to tide him over the barren period. Why? Even he 
does not know. 

As he looks through Burns Mantle for scripts, says Morton Eustis in 
the March, 1938, Theatre Arts Monthly, the producer is surprised to find 
several best playwrights of years back whose names he does not recog- 
nize. He may find, in addition, that the plays he is looking over divide 
themselves into three lists: first, the period pieces, usually journalistic 
in style, whose entertaining quality which pleased critics of their time 
is the very quality which now dates them; second, plays which outlived 
their run on Broadway and had a popular run in amateur theaters, 
usually because of low royalties and simplicity of production; third, the 
plays which appealed to the mature critical opinion of their time because 
of their literary, philosophical, and dramatic worth (yet even most of 
these have not stood the severe test of time). 

Confronted with these lists, the producer asks himself many questions, 
among them these: Does the art of playwriting differ from other arts 
in any essential way, so making its works impermanent? If not, do plays 
die more quickly than other works of art because they are presented 
as news? 


Has John Dos Passos created in U.S.A. the fabulous “great American 
novel’? Professor T. K. Whipple, discussing the trilogy in a recent issue 
of the Nation, shows that, while it contains many of the elements central 
to epic fiction, it presents a tale of disintegration and frustration rather 
than of full-bodied conflict. In The Forty-second Parallel, 1919, and The 
Big Money, now published together under the title U.S.A., Dos Passos 
presents class struggle as a minor theme, subordinate to the major theme 
of vitiation and degradation of character. Those characters who prosti- 
tute themselves and succeed are most completely corrupted; the less hard 
and less self-centered are baffled and beaten; those who might have made 
good workers are wasted; the radicals experience internal as well as ex- 
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ternal defeat. No one attains any real satisfaction; disintegration and 
frustration are everywhere. 

Actually, the real men do find a great many satisfactions, for even 
when they fail they aren’t wholly defeated. Men like Eugene Debs and 
Joe Hill had within them a motive power which kept them going to the 
end—they had mind, consciousness, individuality, and personality. 

This one-sidedness is not due to any aloofness on the part of Dos 
Passos, for he took part in the World War and in the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
and other activities. Perhaps the disillusionment of the war had some- 
thing to do with it, but more probably a partial view and experience of 
our present society are responsible. 


A bumper crop of articles likely to arrest the attention of a student of 
literature appears in the autumn issue of the Virginia Quarterly. In “The 
Novel and the Simple Soul,’’ Walter L. Myers makes searching inquiry 
into the unanimity of attention accorded by American novelists of widely 
divergent areas of interest to a type of personality as different as possible 
from the complex type which not so long ago occupied the center of the 
literary stage. According to Mr. Myers, the simple soul is usually in the 
possession of a person engaged in manual labor or the less intricate type 
of mental work. Such a one in rural environment has been peculiarly 
attractive to the “regionalist’’; his mate in factory and city has been 
played up by the proletarians. But now that anthropology and realism 
have played havoc with the “noble savage’’ construct, a more intricate 
problem arises. What values have “the folk”’ in our American scene? What 
values—for literature, of course—have “folks,” and what different im- 
plications have these two expressions? What values has that particular 
denizen of the world of folk or folks, that object of adoration in certain 
literary circles, the roughneck? The answer to these questions is bound 
up with the answer the American novelist is prepared to make in regard 
to the job he has cut out to perform for our American culture—what he 
feels and sees of the folk, “folks,’’ and roughneck, separate or overlapped 
as the case may be. Beyond all other values for the sincere artist is the 
“epical, universal value of the human soul.” 


Editorial comment on Sinclair Lewis’ new novel, 7he Prodigal Parents, 
has been extensive and, for the most part, unfavorable. Two of the re- 
viewers—Upton Sinclair in the March issue of Commonsense, and V. F. 
Calverton in the February issue of the Modern Monthly—point out that 
Lewis’ new trend should not astonish discerning readers of Babbitt, Dods- 
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worth, and Main Street. Calverton quotes Lewis’ own words in an article 
he wrote for the Nation almost ten years ago: “Actually, I like the Bab- 
bitts, the Dr. Pickerbaughs, the Will Kennicotts, and even the Elmer 
Gantrys rather better than anyone else on earth. They are good fellows, 
they laugh—really laugh.” All of Sinclair Lewis’ stereotypes, the editor 
of the Modern Monthly believes, are blurred carbon copies of Sinclair 
Lewis himself, and in The Prodigal Parents the stereotype has become a 
literary formula. Both Calverton and Upton Sinclair see in Fred Corn- 
plow a postdated Babbitt, a Babbitt of the thirties, after the de- 
pression. 

Upton Sinclair objects to Sinclair Lewis’ pretense that he eschews all 
propaganda. The Prodigal Parents, he asserts, is a blazing piece of propa- 
ganda in defense of the American business man and the world he has 
created and against all those groups in our society who ridicule and 
criticize the capitalist system. Even Mr. Hamilton Fish and Mr. Herbert 
Hoover will admit that there are twelve million unemployed workers in 
our country and that swollen fortunes should be taken care of by income 
and inheritance taxes. What defense is there for a novelist who writes 
a novel of three hundred and one pages upon the thesis that the only 
thing wrong with America is the “‘Reds’’? 

Calverton accuses Lewis of producing a form of realism in which every- 
thing is reduced to the level of the prosaic—a fault due, in his judgment, 
to Lewis’ lack of a sufficiently exciting and challenging imagination. The 
emotional emptiness and sterility of Lewis’ novels are due to the fact 
that he excels as a social historian rather than as a literary artist; but 
his last novel fails to convince, not only because it is a bad novel with 
characters and situations as stiff as starched shirts, but mainly because 
it has no relationship to the more progressive forces of our time. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Publication of the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English has been resumed with the issue for February, 1938. Professor 
Harry G. Paul, of the University of Illinois, tells in this issue of the early 
days of the Bulletin, when J. M. Clapp, J. F. Hosic, C. S. McConn, 
Thomas H. Briggs, Florence Skeffington, and other leaders well known 
in the field of the teaching of English assembled to found the Illinois 
Association. Charlotte Ann Petterson describes an interesting magazine 
unit which was used as an introduction to the study of Silas Marner. 
Fred Umbaugh tells of a book rental system that proved popular with 
the pupils in Thornton Township High School, and Bernice Falkin pre- 
sents the details of an effective course in world-literature. 
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The monthly News Letter of the Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University, edited by Edgar Dale and I. Keith Tyler, reports 
that a grant covering the first two years of a five-year investigation of 
school broadcasting has been given to the Ohio State University by the 
General Education Board. The study, sponsored by the Federal Radio 
Education Committee, will attempt to discover the effectiveness of radio 
broadcasting as planned for schools. Experimental centers are being de- 
veloped in New York, Chicago, Oakland, and Detroit. Dr. I. Keith Tyler, 
of Ohio State University, and Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone, together with 
research workers in various fields, will study broadcasts in music, English, 
science, and social studies. 

In the same issue of the News Letter appears an announcement of the 
educational motion-picture project of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which will be financed over the next three years under a grant from 
the General Education Board. Proponents of the project plan to approach 
the problem in three ways: (1) through the evaluation of films suitable 
for educational purposes; (2) through the establishment of experimental 
centers for the study of the best techniques in the use of educational 
films for different purposes; and (3) through conferences and institutes 
for the co-ordination of the work of all agencies in the field. 


Corresponding with a person living in a foreign country has about 
it an element of adventure that is hard to resist; and when the corre- 
spondence is carried on in a foreign language, an educational factor is 
involved. Mr. Fred B. Didier, teacher of French, writes briefly on his 
experience in arousing and sustaining the interest of his boy students in 
his subject through this type of correspondence, in the January—Febru- 
ary issue of the Baltimore Bulletin of Education. 

Contact with a French school was made directly by the students them- 
selves, who wrote to Monsieur, le professeur d’anglais, at a school in the 
school in the city most interesting to them, asking him to deliver their 
letters to any of his students who cared to correspond. The Americans 
wrote in French; the French boys, in English. In this way interesting 
friendships have developed; entertaining stories have been exchanged; 
stamps, coins, photographs, and magazines have changed hands. Each 
of the boys corrects the other’s mistakes. Mr. Didier is very enthusiastic 
over the outcomes of his plan. He believes it to be adaptable to classes in 
all foreign languages, and to English as well. 


“Industry and not genius—is the first requirement of the writer,” is 
the concluding sentence of Gorham Munson’s “Writing Habits That Pay”’ 
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in Better English for February, 1938. If you would write, write—at the 
rate of thirty thousand words in thirty days. Imagine yourself as serving 
an apprenticeship to a prolific writer, and become familiar with your pen; 
write short stories, essays, vignettes, fragments of novels. 

The problems involved in writing are fascinatingly difficult. Facility 
in the use of the pen is only the beginning. The writer is one speaker 
communicating with another, the reader. For the reader he must achieve, 
through written words, all the animation the oral word conveys through 
sound with the aid of facial expression, gesticulation, body attitude. 

These difficulties, the author of this article observes, will serve only 
to add zest to the work of the writer. Overcoming obstacles is pleasant 
work; it challenges our best efforts. It is by working intelligently and 
writing much that scribblers are made into writers. 


Mr. L. D. Swanson, of the Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas, summarizes neatly the function of the teacher in creative writing 
in his article of that name in the February Bulletin of the Kansas A ssocia- 
tion of Teachers of English. Quoting freely from An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English, he makes several direct comments. 

The teacher, after showing the pupils the value of their own experi- 
ences, must instil in them a love of words so that they may express in a 
fitting manner the wealth to be found in their everyday life. From here 
on, the teacher becomes a sympathetic adviser and a source of inspiration. 
“Encourage, don’t discourage,’”’ says Mr. Swanson; “guide, suggest, and 
show to them how they may express their personalities.” 


A study dealing with the use of the newspaper in forty-four senior 
high schools in fifteen different states shows that in many schools as 
many as go per cent of the pupils believe what they read in the papers. 
In only one school did the percentage of credulous pupils run far below the 
mean figures of 69.1 for the boys and 68.7 for the girls. In this school, 
however, a study of the newspaper is made in classes with the direct ob- 
jective of training the pupils to “become intelligent readers and buyers 
of the newspaper.’’ As most of the boys and girls spend from fifteen to 
thirty minutes per day reading the papers for information, and as prac- 
tically all of them read the front-page news, the number of distorted facts 
these pupils have assimilated must be amazing. 

After studying the questionnaires filled out by the pupils in Grades 
X-XII, Mr. C. C. Harvey, of the National Education Association, and 
Mr. Cecil F. Denton, of the University High School, University of Chica- 
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go, who summarize the study in the March number of School Review, 
come to two main conclusions: that the newspaper has a definite place 
in the high-school curriculum both as a source of information and as a 
medium for giving young people an opportunity to think for themselves; 
and that a concentrated program for training these young people in 
exercising discrimination in accepting and rejecting what they read in the 
papers is a necessity in the schools. 


A teacher who is confronted with the hard job of training a student 
for a declamatory contest will find Miss Anne Simley’s suggestions in 
the March, 1938, Minnesota Journal of Education exceedingly helpful. 

Miss Simley warns, first of all, of the judges’ final decision in such a 
contest: it represents, after all, only opinion, not fact; it may point out 
for acclaim the best of several bad speakers; it may, by one point, cause 
an unwarranted feeling of defeat in a good one. After consoling one in 
this way, should one’s charge not win first place, Miss Simley describes 
a good speaker. 

He has a charming personality, a simple and direct manner. Since he 
feels deeply what he is saying, his mood is conveyed to his audience; their 
imaginations supply the rest. He does not use histrionics either in stab- 
bing himself to death or in leaping about from one spot to another in an 
attempt to portray two or more characters. If you would help your stu- 
dent to success, repeat to him over and over again Miss Simley’s slogan 
for good declamatory speaking: “‘Suggest; don’t act.” 

Return postage with your name and address will bring, in complete 
form, a copy of the speech from which the article given in the Journal 
was taken. Address Miss Simley, Hamline University, St. Paul. 


Freshman composition is required of all students in most colleges; yet 
surprisingly few persons who take the course find it appealing enough 
in its practicality to enjoy it or learn much from it. The English depart- 
ment of the State Teachers College of Pittsburg, Kansas, realizing the 
shortcomings of its Freshman course and attempting to correct them, 
has been experimenting during the past year with a program based 
upon the two purposes served by the study of the English language: 
first, to absorb new ideas through reading, listening, conversing; second, 
to give out ideas through speaking or writing. Miss Millicent McNiel, 
writing in the Educational Leader, published by the faculty of the 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, outlines this pro- 
gram briefly. 
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After an orientation period of about two weeks, during which he learns 
how to take notes and how to write examinations, the student is given 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test. Later, in a personal interview with his 
instructor, he learns his reading faults and gets suggestions as to how to 
overcome them. From then on he reads—at least twenty thousand words 
a week—and turns in a report of what he has read from current maga- 
zines which are furnished by means of a student fee collected by the 
department. Part of the class time is devoted to oral reports of the ma- 
terial read, as the instructor at any time may ask one of his students for 
a résumé of one of his articles. No notes are permitted. Discussion usual- 
ly follows the report. The rest of the class time is spent primarily in 
studying the text and a work book; some drill work is found necessary. 
At the end of the semester another reading test is given. 

In this way the language purposes are fulfilled, and though the experi- 
ment has been in progress only a year, Miss McNeil seems to believe that, 
while it is not a panacea for all ills, it is an intelligent attempt at getting 
the right answer. 


Women are superior to men in the power of the heart, and he who has 
a good heart never harms anyone; it is natural, therefore, says Mr. 
Kedarnath Das Gupta, in Appreciation for autumn, 1937, that women 
should be teachers of peace. 

During their earliest and most formative years children do not come 
into much contact with men. If the women of the world will turn the 
eyes of their children toward peace, in twenty years’ time a generation 
of men and women to whom war is a crime against humanity would 
rule the world. To aid in this great teaching, Mr. Das Gupta closed 
his address, made at the Sixth International Montessori Congress, with 
a resolution to establish special classes to train mothers and women 
teachers in giving peace education to children. The resolution was 
adopted, and Maria Montessori is to give a series of ten lectures on 
the subject in Scotland next August during an assembly of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths. The teachers and mothers who attend are to 
receive diplomas and badges in recognition of their interest in world- 


peace. 


In his article on American English (Better English for February, 1938), 
Mr. H. L. Mencken has accummulated several amusing samples of our 
American form of English that seems to be destined to direct the genera] 
course of our language. 
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Though the Britisher of 1735 shivered with distaste when he heard 
the American word “‘bluff’’ used in the sense of a cliff, and now denies 
with some heat that he has referred to a member of “mobile police” as 
a “‘speed-cop,” these daring, novel, and audacious additions to the Eng- 
lish language are merely a part of the tradition of the language. Shake- 
speare himself put more new words into our language than all the English 
writers since Carlyle—and better ones, too, Mr. Mencken notes. The 
blame for the use of “guess,”’ for example, in the sense of to suppose or 
to assume lies with Shakespeare, who used the word with that meaning 
in Measure for Measure; yet for many years “guess,” when used in this 
manner, was underlined as a foreign word by Englishmen, to keep it from 
contaminating the rest of the sentence. 

If so serious a writer as Thomas Jefferson was beseeched to spare the 
mother-tongue for inventing the verb “to belittle,” should we feel de- 
pressed now, if the English writer prefers his ‘‘anti-bounce clip” to our 
“shock absorber”; his “multiple shop” to our ‘“‘chain store’? Shouldn’t 
we feel proud, instead, that it is our privilege to keep up the vigor and 
picturesqueness of our English language with our American English? 





THE BEST SELLERS: 
(February 14-—March 14, 1938) 


FICTION 
1. Action at Aquila, by Hervey Allen. Mar. 4. F.& R. . . $2.50 
2. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Sept.1o. L.B. . . . . . 2.50 
3. Joseph in Egypt, by Thomas Mann. Feb. 28. Knopf. 2 vols., 
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4. Light of Other Days, by Elizabeth Corbett. Mar. 4. App.- 
Cent. ree ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
. The Rains Came, by Louis Bromfield. Oct. 20. Harp. . 
. The Devil To Pay, by Ellery Queen. Feb. 17. Stokes . 
. This Proud Heart, by Pearl S. Buck. Feb. 10. R. & H. 
. Hearken unto the Voice, by Franz Werfel. Feb. 21. Viking 
. Ballade in G-Minor, by Ethel Boileau. Mar. 1. Dut. . 
10. Celia, by E. H. Young. Feb. 17. Hare. . 
11. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. July 1. D. D. 
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* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
during the period. Only current books are included. 
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12. The Dark Rose, by Maurice Walsh. Feb. 17. Stokes . . . $2.50 
13. Dawn in Lyonesse, by Mary E. Chase. Mar. 1. Macm. 1.75 
14. The Nutmeg Tree, by Margery Sharp. Aug. 23. L. B. . 2.50 
15. Marigold, by Grace L. Hill. Mar. 3. Lipp. . 2.00 


GENERAL 


1. The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang. Nov. 23. R. & H. 3.00 
2. How To Win Friends and — People, by Dale Carnegie. 


No. 5, ’36. S. & S. 1.96 

3. R.F.D., by Charles A. Smart. Feb. 28. Merten 2.50 
4. Motuns Curie, by Eve Curie. Nov. 26. D. D. 3.50 J 
5. Dry Guillotine, by René Belbenoit. Feb. 8. Dut. 3.00 
6. The Folklore of Capitalism, by Thurman W. Arnold. Oct. 26. M 
Yale . —— 3.00 al 
7. Out of Africa, by Isak — 7 a Rendon 2.75 he 
8. America’s Sixty Families, by Ferdinand a Oct. 29. an 
Vang. . . sag H 
9. Danger Is My Business, by John D. Craig. Feb. 24. S. & S. . 3.00 = 
10. Culbertson’s Own New Contract Bridge Self Teacher (1938 ed.) “) 
by Ely Culbertson. Feb. Winston . . . . i» » See sir 
11. The Tyranny of Words, by Stuart Chase. Jan. 20. Harc. 2.50 be 
12. Assignment in Utopia, by Eugene Lyons. Oct. 7. Harc. . 3.50 ow 
13. The Hidden Lincoln, by William H. Herndon. Feb. 11. Viking 5.00 = 
. . ’ " . in 
14. Contract Bridge Complete (new ed.), by Ely Culbertson. Feb. we 
14. Winston 5 . ». 2.08 Dr 
15. The Arts, by Hendrik W. Ven how. Sent. 30. S. &. 5. . 3.95 life 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Joseph in Egypt. By Thomas Mann. 2 vols. Knopf. $5.00. 

Joseph and His Brothers and Young Joseph have been previously published by Dr. 
Mann, and it is clear that the story of Joseph and Pharoah will follow. This story opens 
with the sale of Joseph to the Ishmaelites. Joseph asks the son of his master whither 
he is being taken. The son, thinking Joseph feels himself the center of the universe, is 
amused. Joseph explains that each individual is indeed the center of his universe. 
Henceforth the young slave is dubbed “‘Come Hither.”’ In his first interview with the 
master himself, Joseph caps an exhibition of quick and subtle thinking by wishing the 
old man a poetic goodnight: ‘‘Peace and sweetness to thy slumbers,” spoke Joseph. 
“May blythe and easy dreams be woven from time to time among them.” The Minoan 
smiled and followed Joseph with his eyes. After he became Potiphar’s slave, this wise, 
beautiful manner of bidding goodnight to his superiors again won favor. Joseph had 
ever the ability to let a “‘phrase fall on its softest side.”” Quite sure of a God-imposed 
destiny, he never hesitated to further that end by diplomacy. When he aroused desire 
in the heart of his mistress—whom Mann pictures as a repressed and thwarted female— 
something strengthened the youth, now perhaps twenty-seven, to resist temptation. 
Dr. Mann discusses seven reasons for Joseph’s chastity. Joseph had consecrated his 
life to his God, he had sworn to protect Potiphar’s honor, he was proud of his blood 
strain, he was loyal to his beloved father, and he resented being passively wooed by 
the lady. After the lady denounced him he was thrown into prison, but his life was 
spared. His mission, Joseph felt, was not finished. Satire, symbolism, and philosophy 
are present—for the reader who sees them. 


Action at Aquila. By Hervey Allen. Farrar. $2.50. 

Many historians are now emphasizing the tragedy of the civilian life of a region 
during a state of siege or battle. The author of Anthony Adverse, in this much shorter 
Civil War romance, sees the lives of the Shenandoah Valley people, both noncom- 
batants and soldiers, through present-day eyes. The impossibility of remaining neutral, 
the burning of homes, the death of the young, and the wanton destruction under orders 
of high authority, cruel and unwise as it seems to us now, form the theme of his com- 
pelling war story. 

Starting Point. By Cecil Day Lewis. Harper. $2.50. 

Mr. Lewis has written with restraint and balance this profound and dignified study 
of the plight of young men facing the world, hopeful, idealistic, and willing to work. 
Four young Oxford graduates, with obvious differences in birth and temperament, 
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keep in sympathetic touch with one another while each meets problems in his own way. 
Their conversations are enlightening as they muddle along. 


Men Are Not Stars. By C. A. Millspaugh. Doubleday Doran. $2.50. 


Daniel was a stubborn artist (as a student his talent was questioned) who per- 
sisted in painting unaccepted huge historical scenes. ‘Men are not stars or sunlight: 
they, like the moon, need outer loveliness to shine upon them.” The story of his long- 
suffering family is told by his young son, who at last sees the father about to win a 
victory over self. 


The Light of Other Days. By Elizabeth Corbett. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 


Not so good as the author’s The Langworthy Family, this story of three generations 
of loyal Irish Reilleys has a midwestern background. 


Ships in the Sky. By Gunnar Gunnarsson. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


This story of a little boy’s life in Iceland has great beauty of ideas and expression. 
Uggi’s close association with his parents and with nature and the development of his 
spirit as he takes a part and shares responsibilities in the home are movingly real and 
unaffected. 


The Brothers. By H. G. Wells. Viking. $1.50. 

The Brothers is similar in idea and form to Wells’s recent Star Begotten and The 
Croquet Player. As in those books, he is concerned with the seemingly increasing prob- 
lems of our troubled world. One brother says, ‘The Left and the Right in any age are 
just two faces of the Common Fool, and you have been on one face and I on the other. 
Your Communist fool denounces what he calls Utopianism and my individualist de- 
nounces Socialism. And when we look into it they mean precisely the same thing. 
What moves them either way is fear and hatred of the unknown.” With Wells’s usual 
skill he makes twin brothers—unknown to each other—leaders of the two factions 
and develops the story with dramatic intensity. 


A Prayer for Tomorrow. By J. Hyatt Downing. $2.50. 

Again a sensitive young boy is the medium for a simple story of life. Lynn, who lives 
with his parents in an ugly, dust-bowl town, sees something very human and old and 
new in the lives of the people who must find all the romance and beauty they will ever 
know in the blind, stupid present. 


Portrait of a Village. By Francis Brett Young. Reynal. $2.75. 

A story of a quaint English village and its delightful people beautifully told, as are 
all stories by the author. “‘A cuckoo’s eye view” of the village, and lovely woodcuts 
adorn the tale. 


The Mystery and the Detective. Edited by Blanche Colton Williams. Appleton- 

Century. $1.00. 

A collection which is based upon certain recommendations in An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English. Following each story are notes and questions offered by the editor, 
designed to inform the student and to test his discrimination, his ability to test and to 
find clues. 
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The Fourth Yearbook of Short Plays. Selected and edited by Lee Owen Snook. 
Row Peterson. 
Here are twenty-five new nonroyalty plays designed for study and production, a 
“veritable godsend” to drama groups with limited budgets. Professional writers as 
well as students of colleges are represented. 


Love, Here Is My Hat. By William Saroyan. Modern Age. $0.25. 

“This book is dedicated with affection and admiration to Modern Age Books, Inc., 
for encouraging the romance between life and letters by reducing the fee per affair 
from $2.50 to 25¢.”’ A group of fresh short stories by one of our most individual writers. 


It’s Perfectly True and Other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. A new trans- 
lation by Paul Leyssac. Foreword by Hugh Walpole. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Leyssac is a Dane who remembers hearing Andersen tell some of these stories 
as he remembers his mother’s telling him others. Himself an actor and raconteur, he 
uses the language of oral narrative. These tales were originally meant for adults as 
well as children, and this collection includes several little known in America. 


Helen’s Tower. By Harold Nicholson. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 


Lord Dufferin, Victorian diplomatist and viceroy, was uncle by marriage to Mr. 
Nicholson, famed writer of biographies in the newer style, and, like his father, a British 
diplomat. ‘‘At breakfast next morning each of the three footmen wore powdered hair” 
and there—he was then five years old—Nicholson’s first memories of his uncle were 
registered. From the British Embassy his memory takes him to the Irish home of 
Lord Dufferin, who, before his ambitious mother’s death, had there built Helen’s 
Tower in her honor. Nicholson himself calls his book a study in transitions and a de- 
velopment of a complex personality. There is a great deal of the author’s own personal- 
ity in the study. 


Ladies and Gentlemen in Victorian Fiction. By E. M. Delafield. Harper. $2.50. 


Readers who are interested in the fiction immediately preceding that of our own 
day have found such books as Pamela’s Daughter, The Victorians and Their Reading, 
and Toward the Twentieth Century stimulating material. Now a novelist presents a 
most interesting series of excerpts, with comments, from many minor Victorian novel- 
ists. 


Helen Keller’s Journal. By Helen Keller. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


After the death of Anne Sullivan Macy, Miss Polly Thomas became Helen Keller’s 
faithful companion. Together they have studied, traveled, and lectured. This Journal, 
kept by Miss Keller, constantly recalls her love and gratitude for “Teacher” and dis- 
plays a capacity for hard work, with a deep humanitarian concern for world-affairs. 
After a recent appearance before the American Association of School Administrators 
at Atlantic City, Miss Keller was presented in a memorable little ceremony with the 
life-membership key of the N.E.A. Asked, if she might be granted one great wish, what 
it would be, she replied instantly, ““World peace!”’ 
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Paint and Prejudice: The Life of an Artist. By C. R. W. Nevinson. Harcourt, 

Brace. $3.50. 

Nevinson’s accounts of his horrible war experiences which led up to his appointment 
as Great Britain’s official war artist and the impressive pictures of war which he 
painted are noteworthy. Nevinson discusses a wide variety of notable people, cities, 
and subjects in a novel and engaging manner. He has clashed with other artists, with 
critics, and with the public. In closing he says, “There is neither old nor new art, only 
good and bad.” Excellent reproductions of thirty-two of his pictures are included. 


Three Rousing Cheers. By Elizabeth Jordan. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 

A convent-bred girl of eighteen after one year’s secretarial experience in Milwaukee 
made a triumphant entry into the New York newspaper world. Through the force of 
sheer personality she won great success with the New York World and later became 
editor-in-chief of Harper’s Bazaar. Such people as Arthur Brisbane, William Dean 
Howells, Henry James, Mark Twain, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Zona Gale, and later 
Sinclair Lewis, were her intimate friends, and she pictures them vividly. Her zest for 
life and her reminiscences make her story of her life and her times one of absorbing inter- 
est. “Three Rousing Cheers’’ was the slogan of her group. 


Out of Africa. By Isak Dineson. Random House. $2.75. 

March Book-of-the-Month, by the author of Seven Gothic Tales. Another sophisti- 
cated, prosperous city-dweller felt the call of the land and an overwhelming love for 
birds, animals, and growing things. But there was a necessity to make it ‘“‘pay,’’ and 
that the lady who loved the primitive people, the storms, the wild animals could not do. 
But she could picture the flight of the grasshopper and the quiet nights in her farm so 
realistically that city-bred readers share her experiences. 


The River. By Pare Lorentz. Stackpole. $2.00. 


A much-talked-of, very original book about the Mississippi and the disasters of 
floods and erosion. Effectively illustrated in picture and verse, it tells a mighty story. 


These Foreigners. By William Seabrook. Harcourt. $2.50. 
A study of immigrants and their contributions in the “melting pot.” 


Bernard DeVoto: A Preliminary Appraisal. By Garrett Mattingly. Little 
Brown. $1.00. 


Since the publication of this book Mr. DeVoto has resigned his editorship of the 
Saturday Review to devote his time to research and writing. From the jacket: “Mr. 
DeVoto stands at a forking of ways which may take him to a superb piece of uncon- 
ventional history—a superb biography or even a superb work of the imagination.” 
DeVoto’s theory—in writing—is that history beats down the individual, that to fight 
against the tide is fatal for the weak and tragic for the strong, but in his own life he re- 
mains an individualist. We await with interest the future expression of a man who 
refuses to be regimented. 


Notes on the Way. Viscountess Rhondda. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Lady Rhondda, editor of the British Time and Tide, presents an excellent group of 
serious essays. There are notes on books and people, including Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Winifred Holtby, and others. 
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These Names of Ours. By Augustus Wilfrid Dellquest. Crowell. $2.50. 


A study of name elements and a dictionary of the origins and meanings of thousands 
of surnames. 


A Vision. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. $3.00. 

An edition of six hundred copies of A Vision was published in England several years 
ago. Mr. Yeats has revised and added new material to this volume. He discusses at 
length the various influences under which he has written his poetry. Most notable is 
his interest in spiritualism, thought transference, and clairvoyance, his wife being his 
medium. He uses a complicated geometrical symbolism to develop his thesis. Unbid- 
den, the spirits have come to Yeats, or to his wife, who have written what the spirits 
have dictated to them—vision and revelation! 


Dawn in Lyonesse. By Mary Ellen Chase. Macmillan. $1.75. 


A lovely imaginative story with a Tristram-Isolde background. 


General Washington’s Dilemma. By Katherine Mayo. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


The author of Mother India calls attention to an aspect of our Revolution to which 
little attention has been given: the conflict between loyalists and rebels. In 1782 a 
band of loyalists hanged a rebel captain, and in return the rebels demanded the death 
of a captured English officer. This delicate problem grew into a complicated diplomatic 
dilemma very irritating to Washington. 


Collected Poems. By E. E. Cummings. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 


Included in this collection are all those poems from the author’s earlier books which 
he wishes preserved. There are a number of new poems and a short Introduction. In 
the Introduction, Cummings says, ““The poems to come are for you and for me and are 
not for mostpeople—it’s no use trying to pretend that mostpeople and ourselves are 
alike. Mostpeople have less in common with ourselves than the squarerootofminusone. 
You and I are human beings; mostpeople are snobs.” As a poet whose books are col- 
lector’s items, he is unsurpassed for originality in form and thought. 


R.F.D. By Charles Allen Smart. Norton. $2.50. 


March Book-of-the-Month. Mr. Smart is a young intellectual who in the twenties 
became discontented with his life in New York. Inheriting an Ohio farm on which he 
had spent happy summers as a boy, he returned to live in the old stone house, married, 
and established himself in the community as a real, hard-working farmer. There he 
developed a philosophy of living—‘‘. . . . to see the whole of life on this planet as the 
flowering of a little garden.... inone brief spring, summer, and autumn, between two 
winters .... it is not hard to see it all as a little accident, a brief improvisation, a folk- 


” 


song between silences. 


The Fight for Life. By Paul de Kruif. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 


Quite in line with the author’s Microbe Hunters, Hunger Fighters, and Men against 
Death. From the jacket: ‘Medical research has recently made its greatest progress 
since the days of Pasteur—de Kruif takes the reader to new battlefields of science— 
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which challenge society to cut down maternal mortality, wipe out tuberculosis and 
syphilis, and fight infantile paralysis..... ” There is a lengthy discussion of a new 
microbe-destroying chemical, sulfanilamide, which, used properly, can cut down many 
dangerous diseases. De Kruif passionately deplores the failure to make proper use of 
scientific discoveries. 


Speak for Yourself: A Guide to Civilized Conversation. By Alan Marshall. Hill- 
man-Curl, Inc. $2.00. 

Attired in a jacket designed to underscore heavily the subtitle, this book reveals a 
stern intention to fill the yawning chasm of nothingness which at this present time 
threatens to engulf any group or couple bereft of the support of movie, radio, or dance 
music. The style is colloquial and breezy, the typography agreeable, and the chapters 
short. Much common sense is purveyed in a manner appropriate to the subject under 
discussion. 


Roads to Knowledge. New and enlarged ed. Edited by William Allen Neilson, 
Norton. $3.75. 


Three new essays have been added to the dozen of the first edition of this valuable 
book. The newcomers are Professor Harvey B. Lemon’s statement of the prime 
essentials in physics, President Wallace W. Atwood’s summary for geography, and Dr. 
Charles A. Beard’s in the field of politics. It goes without saying that with these dis- 
tinguished names the high quality of the volume is brilliantly maintained. 


How To Write for a Living. By Trentwell Mason White. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.00. 


A book obviously with a wide range, including as it does the needs of writers al- 
ready in the field as well as those of college students with a hankering to become writers. 
Along with certain principles of writing, spoken of with undiluted frankness as “‘rules,’’ 
a number of essays by well-known authors have judiciously been added—not to pre- 
scribe but to suggest standards. Revising, editing, proofreading, even problems of 
selling are given attention. 


Meet Mr. Hyphen. By Edward N. Teall. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. 

The author is an authority, says the Foreword, on the difficult subject of compound 
words. His book will be a boon to the unfortunates whose only resource has hitherto 
been a small-print page hidden away in the front part of the dictionary. 


Why Pay Taxes? By David Cushman Coyle. National Home Library. $0.25. 
A guide book covering tersely but clearly a wide field for the beginner and sugges- 
tive of many leads for the more advanced student. 


Dictators and Democracies. By Calvin B. Hoover. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Five essays centering on the problem of the nature and future of totalitarianism. 
The last is, in spirit as well as in form, of the nature of a query—‘Is totalitarianism at 
ebb or at flood?” Basic similarities, which yet do not obscure vital differences, in the 


three types of totalitarianism now functioning in Europe, are pointed out. 
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FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Bibliography of the Works of Ambrose Paré. By Janet Doe. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $5.00. 

An imposing piece of scholarship which gathers into one authentic volume the enor- 
mous growth of literature around a sixteenth-century surgeon and writer famous in 
his time. Barber-surgeon in the army in 1545, Paré became first surgeon and adviser 
to the king and retained that position for forty years. A monster of versatility, he 
produced during this career books on anatomy, gout, plague, poison, obstetrics, mon- 
sters, natural history, mummy, coroners’ reports, travels, and poetry. 


The Story of the Alphabet. By Edward Clodd. New ed. Appleton-Century. 
$1.25. 

A new edition of a history of writing from the period of picture-writing down to the 
various alphabets of the present world. The volume contains a new Foreword by Pro- 
fessor George H. McKnight, who tells about some of the activities in archeological 
studies carried on since the original publication of this book forty years ago. 


Piers Plowman: An Interpretation of the A-Text. By T. P. Dunning. Longmans, 
Green. $3.40. 
An interpretation of the remarkable Middle English poem based upon a minute 
analysis of individual passages in the A-Text. Father Dunning thinks of this as a 
moral and didactic rather than a satirical work. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Preface to Teaching. By Henry W. Simon. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

Advice to young teachers in the manner of a how-to-make-friends manual, with only 
slightly more insight or profundity. Sample titles from this collection of essays sug- 
gest the approach and the point of view: ‘“Why the Teacher Cannot Reform the 
World,” ‘“‘“What a Teacher Should Be Like,” “How Not to Be a Schoolma’am,” 
‘‘How To Make the Class Interesting.” 


The Story of Instruction: The Church, the Renaissances, and the Reformations. 
3y Ernest Carroll Moore. Macmillan. $4.00. 

Like Dr. Moore’s earlier volume, which dealt with instruction in the ancient world, 
this gives a superficial account of the history of teaching. It supplies an embarrassing 
wealth of names of instructors and their books, but offers no key to the successive 
philosophies of education or the increasing sweep of the democratic movement in edu- 
cation,. 


Youth Education Today. Sixteenth yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators. National Education Association. $2.00. 
Prepared by the Association’s Commission on Youth Problems, this report attacks 
directly many of the critical problems facing both society and the youth in the develop- 
ment of creative citizenship, constructive personal relationships, proper use of leisure 
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time, and the co-ordination of the various influences affecting youth. Principles governing 
the reorganization of the curriculum and the expanding responsibility of the school for 
the adjustment of out-of-school youth receive major attention. This is a book of first 
importance for all those who participate in the education of young people. 


A Dictionary of English Synonyms and Synonymous Expressions. By Richard 
Soule. New edition, revised and enlarged by Alfred D. Sheffield. Little, 
Brown. $3.50. 


This revision of an old and well-known book of synonyms is based upon the revisions 
of Webster’s New International Dictionary and such other synonym lists as Allen’s 
Synonyms and Antonyms and Roget’s Thesaurus. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Review Exercises in English: A Manual and Workbook. By Gerda Okerlund and 
Esther Vincent. Harper. 


These practice exercises deal with the problems of written expression frequently 
encountered by high-school pupils. They are classified under functional headings and 
preceded by brief but pertinent instruction relative to correct usage. 


Webster’s Students’ Dictionary for Upper School Levels. American. 


This sturdy volume of more than fifty-seven thousand vocabulary entries is based 
upon Webster’s New International Dictionary, second edition. Many of the definitions 
have been re-written to meet the needs of high-school students. Alternative meanings 
and illustrations are supplied for many of the words. 


My Vocation. By eminent Americans. Selected and arranged by Earl G. Lo- 
thart. Wilson. $2.00. 


Leading representatives of such professions and crafts as law, medicine, journalism, 
drama, the ministry, music, agriculture, business, and teaching tell about the specific 
requirements of their occupations and offer guidance in the self-analysis a boy or girl 
needs in making a choice. 


Joan of Arc and the English Mail Coach. By Thomas de Quincey. Edited for 
Catholic school use by Alfred A. Purcell, S.J. Longmans, Green. $0.60. 


An attractively printed edition with helpful notes on the text and suggestions for 
teachers. Approved for use in Catholic schools. 


The Student Editor. By James W. Mann. Macmillan. $1.00. 


An introductory textbook on school journalism designed primarily for junior 
high school pupils without previous experience in publication of the schoolroom or 
school newspaper. The photographs, the abundant examples, and the practical sug- 
gestions seem admirably adapted to the junior high school level. 
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FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Foundations of Good English. By Herbert B. Nelson and Robert R. Reichart. 
Ginn. $1.20. 


One side of this workbook in English supplies the rules with illustrations governing 
the problems of inflection, syntax, and the mechanics. The other side consists of a 
generous supply of exercise materials governing these principles. A separate packet of 
tests is supplied with the book. 


Study Questions on Milton’s “Paradise Lost.’’ By Charles Monroe Coffin. 
Crofts. $0.40. 


Blank pages for student notes alternate with the pages of questions concerning 
twelve books of Paradist Lost. While the questions for the most part emphasize com- 
parison, reflection, and criticism, they are so extremely minute as to be incompatible 
with any enjoyable reading of the poem. 


Writing as a Career: A Handbook of Literary Vocational Guidance. By Thomas 
H. Uzzell. Harcourt. $2.00. 


A practical treatment of the problems of literary production by one who knows both 
how to write and how to teach. These essays will be of interest to the general reader 
as well as to the college student who is considering literature as a vocation. 


Interpretative Reporting. By C. D. Macdougall. Macmillan. $3.60. 


This textbook in journalism builds a background of information in such diverse 
areas as law, politics, government, police administration and crime, business, finance, 
and labor, by way of illustrating the techniques of news-gathering, news-writing, and 
the performance of special assignments. Examples of news-reporting in recent issues 
of metropolitan newspapers accompany the discussion. 


Representative English Plays. Edited by John S. P. Tatlock and Robert G. 
Martin. Appleton-Century. $4.00. 


This second enlarged edition includes plays from all the great periods from the 
Middle Ages through the nineteenth century. It includes the complete text of twenty- 
seven plays, each of which is preceded by an informative historical introduction. The 
plays, which have been selected on the basis of their representativeness, are accompanied 
by a bibliography. 


Francis Parkman: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliography, and 
Notes. By Wilbur L. Schramm. American. 


A selected anthology from the works of Francis Parkman, including passages from 
his Autobiography, The Oregon Trail, The Conspiracy of Pontiac, Pioneers of France in 
the New World, and essays in literary criticism. The Introduction provides a discrimi- 
nating analysis of Parkman’s contribution to American literature. A Bibliography and 
extensive notes on the text are included. 
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e GOOD NEWS FOR 
COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Two monographs of outstanding merit entitled 

Enterprises in Correlated English have just been 

ublished by John S. Shepard, Jr., Harvard °25; 
oston University ’32. 

These classroom-tested units are scientifics ally 
designed to supplement your literature texts with 
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